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It is important in the further course 
of [the child’s] development that his 
conflicting feelings and opposing 
activitics be synthesized and the 
ambivalence be replaced by true 
object love unmixed with hate, part 
of the hate be changed to aggressive 
activity toward the love object in 
order to possess and master, part be 
changed to aggressive activity tem- 
pered with sympathy and under- 
standing toward other human beings, 
and part be changed to aggressive 
actions against the dangers and dif- 
ficulties found in the physical world. 
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Case Work Treatment of Cultural Factors in Adolescent Problems 
Donaldine Dudley 


[* the past ten years, our attention has 
been drawn inescapably to the effect of 
economic and social changes on the individ- 
ual, and nowhere is this more directly appar- 
ent than on the young people leaving school 
and college. When the environment offers 
limited opportunity in the way of jobs and 
little impetus and encouragement to go 
ahead and train for the future, adolescents 
remain bound into their families and it re- 
quires great ingenuity and skill on the part 
of the case worker to find ways of being 
helpful in the individual case. Hence the 
case worker must have a basic understand- 
ing of the problems of normal adolescence 
in order to be of help to the individual boy 
and girl growing into adulthood during this 
period of uncertainty. 

Adolescence is a period of profound tran- 
sition from childhood to adulthood. From 
a child—a more or less passive, receptive, 
dependent being—the individual must be- 
come an active, giving, independent adult. 
This change from “taking in” to “ giving 
out” is one of the greatest adjustments the 
individual must make in his lifetime. De- 
velopment proceeds on four fronts—the 
physical, emotional, intellectual, and social— 
but not consistently at the same rate. Basic 
to the emotional, intellectual, and social 
changes are the physical, and much has been 
written about this phase. Puberty begins 
from eleven to thirteen years, although we 
occasionally see examples of earlier or later 
beginnings. It is generally accepted that the 
period of adolescence extends approximately 
to the age of twenty-three, with eighteen to 
twenty-three being the final stage. The in- 
dividual is biologically mature long before 
this, but there is a lag in the other phases of 
development. Culturally, we have the phe- 
nomenon of adolescence being prolonged or 





shortened, according to the readiness of 
society to accept a new influx of responsible 
members who must find the means of sup- 
port to establish homes and families. In a 
period of war there is an opportunity for 
adolescents to assume adult responsibilities 
but in a period of depression, when jobs are 
scarce, adolescents are held back and forced 
to remain in a dependent role in the family. 
The general concern of our country for our 
youth, as evidenced by the extension of the 
required length of school attendance, by the 
CCC and NYA, is a natural consequence of 
the needs created by the depression of the 
1930's. 

During adolescence the growing individ- 
ual becomes increasingly aware of his social 
environment and of the necessity of adapting 
himself to it, thereby becoming aware of 
himself. Viewed from any angle, adoles- 
cence is definitely constructive in tendency. 
Its characteristics are flexibility, plasticity, 
resiliency, whereas the environment against 
which it reacts is unyielding, formed, deter- 
mined. In this difference lies the reason for 
the so-called “adolescent revolt.” The 
adolescent does not necessarily have to 
accept society as he finds it but he must face 
it as it is and adjust himself to it in order 
to be able to participate in satisfying ways 
and to be able perhaps to change it. Prob- 
ably no individual goes through this period 
without conflict and it is fortunate that there 
should be some conflicts arising both from 
within the individual and from without, for 
it is through dealing with them that the 
young person finally establishes himself as 
an adult. 

The major problems of adolescence are to 
loosen the emotional ties of the family, to 
become self-supporting, to develop a hetero- 
sexual attitude, and to form a definite policy 
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toward life. When these adjustments have 
been made the adolescent has achieved 
maturity. 

It is my purpose to show how case 
workers can help individual adolescents. 
My experience and case material are drawn 
from a family agency which differentiates its 
work from that of agencies dealing more 
specifically with the problems of children 
and adolescents. Some of the problems for 
which families turn to a family society for 
help center around the children and adoles- 
cents in the family and their relationships to 
parents, to each other, and to people outside 
the home. 

Since young adolescents are still very 
much a part of the family and their behavior 
reflects family relationships, we generally 
work with their parents, helping them to 
modify the situation so that it is more 
favorable for the children. But when adoles- 
cents reach the age when they can leave 
school and in the normal course should be 
growing away from their families, we work 
with them directly. Within the family the 
first impact of growth versus the environ- 
ment is felt. Since emancipation from the 
home is a major problem, a “ psychological 
weaning ” from the parents must take place 
to allow the development of competence and 
responsibility. If the parents are too will- 
ing, the child may lose his security and feel 
unloved; his new freedom may result in 
irresponsible behavior which may be dis- 
astrous. The parents may then become 
anxious and refuse to allow further experi- 
ment, and thus thwart the child. Then, in 
turn, the adolescent may become dependent 
and unable to make an adequate sociai, voca- 
tional, and marital adjustment. Or if the 
adolescent becomes ready for emotional in- 
dependence but is unable to be economically 
independent, as often happens nowadays, he 
may be very unhappy in the home and make 
life difficult for the rest of the family. He 
feels capable of self-support and wants 
independence. 


THERE seems to be a prevalent impression 
that it is dangerous for case workers to 
attempt to work with adolescents. The dif- 
ficulties in working with the adolescent lie 
in the imbalance of physical and emotional 
development, in the swing from dependence 


to independence and back again—he may 
shift rapidly from one interest or activity to 
another. This makes it hard to get the total 
picture and to see the complete person. The 
causes of swift, abrupt changes in behavior 
are not easily recognized—often there is no 
change in the external environment to ac- 
count for them. The sense of proportion and 
values which is one of the most significant 
indicators of the normal adult human being 
is lacking in adolescence, or is only in the 
process of formation, so that we often see 
exaggerated forms of behavior. 

It is my impression from discussing the 
problem with psychiatrists that they are now 
inclined to think that the range of normality 
is broader in adolescence than in later years. 
Instead of making a hasty, definite diagnosis 
of a severe and persistent abnormality in 
adolescence there has been a swing toward 
a reservation of diagnosis and a more opti- 
mistic attitude, anticipating a return to 
stability through help and the growth proc- 
ess. Cases that in recent years might have 
been labeled psychotic because of extreme, 
bizarre behavior may now be considered to 
fali within the range of the normal. We 
who wish to help the adolescent through his 
confusion must be sensitive to these changes 
and shifts and stand in readiness to support 
the practical, strong sides in him with which 
he can meet the demands of reality. The 
opportunity for growth, for learning and 
experience, for testing himself out and build- 
ing self-confidence should be provided him 
without casting him into a mold. 

In learning to work with adolescents, case 
workers, too, have had their “ growing 
pains.” We have made unsuccessful at- 
tempts to help adolescents whose problems 
were too deep for case work treatment. We 
have learned from our failures that the en- 
vironment must offer some positive aspects— 
in some instances a job at the right moment 
might have changed the final result. We 
also learned that it was possible to make a 
grave error by overlooking -the practical 
aspects and keeping interviews on the basis 
of emotional problems, when our responsi- 
bility should have been to provide an edu- 
cational type of service for a boy who had 
no security in the form of family or social 
relationships. 

In our agency a few cases of adolescents 
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have been carried in direct treatment over a 
period of two or three years. Although in- 
teresting, direct treatment is not typical of 
our work because of the limitations of staff, 
from the point of view of both time and 
skill, and therefore would not serve so well 
as illustration for this paper as the more 
generally applicable indirect type of treat- 
ment. Since marriage complicates the pic- 
ture, I have also eliminated cases of married 
adolescents, of which we have a consider- 
able and increasing number, as they would 
require a separate consideration. In addi- 
tion, we have successfully helped a number 
of adolescents whose behavior problems 
were exaggerated if not in the range of the 
abnormal—possible neurosis, delinquency, or 
feeblemindedness—to find a more suitable 
and understanding environment and new 
satisfactions through activity. But it is the 
indirect treatment used with normal adoles- 
cents that I should like to discuss because of 
its more general application. 


Frank is a tall, handsome, intelligent, Italian lad 
of 22, the oldest of. three children. His father 
died when he was 12 and his mother later married 
his uncle, who died when Frank was 16. The 
referral was made to the family agency by the 
public relief visitor with the problem centering 
around Frank, who gambled, drank, and had been 
arrested recently for beating his mother. Frank 
felt that the public agency visitor, who spoke 
Italian with his mother, was lined up against him. 
He was upset by all that had happened, depressed 
and ashamed. It was agreed that we would accept 
Frank as the client, not having any contact with 
the other members of family. 

In the first interview he appeared neatly dressed 
and quite self-assured. He wanted to get work 
because he was in trouble at home. With some 
difficulty he explained that his mother had had him 
arrested because he had hit her accidentally when 
she interfered in a fight between him and his 
brother, Tony, aged 14. He was in jail for eight 
days, and they had him fingerprinted and gave him 
a number just as though he were a criminal. Now 
he is on probation for a year. 

The trouble at home is that his mother cannot 
realize that he is grown up now. Whenever he 
goes out she wants to know where he is going, 
with whom he is going, and when he is coming 
home. He tells her he is old enough to take care 
of himself. With some pride he added that he was 
of age. He doesn’t want to argue and fight with 
his mother but what can he do? The case worker 
asked why his mother was so persistent in wanting 
to know what he was doing. His mother com- 
plains about his hanging around pool rooms, Frank 
stated, but he can’t sit at home and do nothing. 
He admitted that he loves to gamble, he prefers it 
to going to a dance with a girl, the excitement of 
it gets him. All the fellows he knows gamble— 
e supposes he does go with a wild gang. He only 
works one weck out of the month but showed pride 
about his work—that of timekeeper on an NYA 
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project. He earns $22 a month out of which his 
mother gives him $8 for spending money. Then quite 
sheepishly he explained that his sister Catharine, 
aged 20, is working full time and gives all her earn- 
ings to her mother. Their income is supplemented 
by a small weekly relief order. 

The case worker suggested the possibility of his 
getting transferred from NYA to WPA since he 
holds a skilled position and is over 21. Then 
again quite proudly he explained that he is a high 
school graduate and can hold a job which requires 
responsibility. He told about a good job he had 
held for 4 months in a department store, and his 
hope that he wculd get taken on again soon. When 
he was working in the store he didn’t get drunk 
and stay out late. His mother can’t understand 
why he doesn’t get up every morning at 6 o’clock 
and go out to look for work. He tried that and it 
didn’t get him anywhere. He really doesn’t like 
to drink, it frightens him because he drinks more 
and more but it helps him to forget that he hasn’t 
anything to do and that he is a criminal. Now 
everyone carries tales about him so he thinks the 
only thing to do is to leave home and join the army 
or navy. The case worker wondered if running 
away would really solve his problem. He replied 
that he would be a free man then. When the case 
worker asked lightly if he had heard of the dis- 
cipline of the army and navy, he agreed that he 
had and then asked her advice. She turned the 
question back to him, asking what seemed best to 
him—what did he really want to do? He blushed 
and with a great deal of emotion said he didn’t 
want to leave home but what else could he do? 
The case worker explored with him the various 
possibilities, inquiring first about his interest in 
sports, which elicited little response, so she went 
on to ask about the National Guard. He had 
wanted to join but his mother had objected, being 
afraid he would get killed. He had spent two 
periods at CCC and did not want to return as that 
was just marking time. 

He shifted from the idea of leaving home to 
staying but was afraid of further trouble. The 
case worker asked if there were any way he could 
ease the situation at home. He had thought about 
that and realized that his mother was sorry now 
and trying to make up to him. The worker took 
this up, saying this might be his chance; for 
instance, if he wants to join the National Guard 
he could talk it over with his mother instead of 
arguing about it, pointing out to her that he would 
be trained in case of war as he would be called 
anyway. The case worker realized that he was 
in a hard spot and that a job would help, and ex- 
pressed her interest in talking with him further. 
He then wanted to know what she thought about 
drinking and gambling. She led him to consider 
them not as questions of right and wrong, but from 
the standpoint of what would happen if he con- 
tinued them. He reasoned this out and decided! 
they would get him into further trouble and were 
not for him now. It was arranged for him to 
return the following week. 


In the referral and first interview? we 


1The worker who handled the referral and the 
first interview is a graduate of the Richmond 
School of Social Work and Public Health, College 
of William and Mary, has had an additional year 
of study at the Pennsylvania School of Social 
Work, and at the time she carried this case had 
had three years’ case work experience in a family 
agency. 
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have material for a tentative diagnosis of a 
boy in late adolescence, physically mature, 
fine-appearing, and intelligent. He is a 
high school graduate, has had experience in 
CCC camps, short jobs in private industry, 
and is now employed on an NYA project— 
a fairly typical picture of a youth who has 
grown up during the depression of the 
1930's. An NYA job for a youth of 22 is 
inadequate ; not only is he unable to do much 
toward his family’s support, he is not even 
self-supporting. He is still treated like a 
child by his mother at the same time that 
she urges him to get a job. He turns his 
entire salary over to her and she gives him 
back some spending money, thereby keeping 
him in a dependent role. His younger 
brother’s taunts make him feel inferior, as 
does the fact that his younger sister works, 
earns more than he, and contributes her 
earnings to the family. He minimizes his 
interest in girls and has no particular inter- 
est in sports, but spends his time gambling 
and drinking. We recognize gambling as a 
childish effort to assert his manhood, and 
drinking reveals, at a deeper psychological 
level, his dependency and yearning for love 
and approval. A crisis has occurred in the 
family and he is feeling “depressed and 
ashamed” because of his arrest by his 
mother. 

Throughout the interview we see in this 
boy the swing back and forth from independ- 
ence to dependence. At three points the 
case worker observes that he shows pride: 
first, that he is “ of age”; second, that he is 
a timekeeper on an NYA project; third, that 
he is a high school graduate and can take 
responsibility. On the other hand he ex- 
presses concern about his lack of employ- 
ment, the fighting at home, his drinking and 
gambling. He is insecure and anxious and 
wants both to get away from home and to 
remain at home. 

To what does the case worker relate her- 
self and how does she direct her activity? 
First, she gathers the facts by asking several 
direct, pertinent, factual questions to clear 
up confusion about names, ages, and income. 
Then she weighs the facts and by further 
questioning tests out how far out of focus 
his experience seems to him and how much 
strength he has within himself to meet the 
situation. Third, she gives him a sense of 


her interest and encouragement. Her first 
positive suggestion is that he try to get a 
transfer from an NYA to a WPA project 
which would be full-time work and pay 
more. By showing respect for his present 
job and confidence in his ability to advance 
himself, she recognizes that he is now a 
young man and not a child. He responds to 
this by bringing out more of his difficulties 
and by accepting her suggestions. There is 
a change of feeling in the interview—from 
braggadocio to genuine concern—which in- 
dicates his ability to use another person’s 
help. 

We see, then, a boy who in his early 
adolescence had two traumatic experiences— 
the death of his father and remarriage of his 
mother. He is still too dependent on his 
mother, lacks constructive interests and out- 
lets, and shows a delinquent trend in his 
drinking and gambling. He has recently 
expressed some of his aggression toward his 
mother and is feeling very guilty, yet he 
shows a desire to work things out differ- 
ently. On the basis of this one interview 
we can place his problem in the wider range 
of maladjustments normal to the period of 
adolescence, and test out in subsequent inter- 
views our diagnosis and the strengths this 
boy has to meet his situation. 


The second interview 2 did not occur until a year 
later, in November, 1938, when Frank indirectly 
asked for further help by sending his sister 
Catharine to the office. Catharine told of Frank’s 
continued arguing with his mother because he had 
to give up all his part-time wages, had no spending 
money, and was constantly checked up by her in 
all his activities. Catharine’s sympathies seemed 
to be on her brother's side although she realized 
her mother’s anxiety also. 

We do not know, of course, why Frank did not 
return for a year but it seems evident in his will- 
ingness to come back for help that something posi- 
tive from the first contact carried over during the 
year. Certainly at the time of the first interview 
a great deal of guilt and anxiety had been stirred 
up in the boy by the whole experience surrounding 
his arrest. Frank had allied the public relief 
visitor, a woman of the same nationality, with his 
mother. The case worker was also a woman but 
Frank seemed to recognize her as different from 
his mother and able to see his side. The second 
case worker had the benefit of the first interview 
by which to understand Frank and guide her own 
activity. It has often been observed that a client 
who has withdrawn from a case work relationship 


? The worker who handled these interviews is a 
graduate of Western Reserve University, School of 
Applied Social Sciences, and vat the time she carried 
this case had had five years’ case work experience 
in a family agency. 
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may come back with greater insight after a period 
of working over his problems by himself. 

In the interview that followed Frank indicated 
his discouragement by his tendency to stoop, his 
inability to look directly at the case worker, and 
his indistinct speech. His sister had been laid off, 
all his NYA earnings went for rent, and he had 
to ask his mother for everything. He could see 
his mother’s side of the situation—there wasn’t 
enough money to go around—but it made him 
mad just the same. The case worker recognized 
the reasons for his discouragement and encouraged 
him to talk about it. She took up the fact of his 
not being able to get steady work as a situation 
that a lot of boys faced. Frank discussed the 
family’s financial needs and the work situation 
realistically. Each time there was a natural place 
for the case worker to give him some recognition 
of himself as a person, he straightened his shoul- 
ders and then more readily went on to reveal more 
of himself. He had tried unsuccessfully to secure 
a transfer to WPA so the case worker, with his 
permission, called a WPA official regarding this 
possibility. She also helped him to arrange a fur- 
lough from NYA so that he could take a tem- 
porary Christmas job, and learned from his 
supervisor that he carried a good deal of responsi- 
bility and did excellent work. 

Again there were definitely two trends in this 
interview: the actual difficulties in his home situ- 
ation—his mother taking all his money and check- 
ing up on him—and his own apprehensiveness that 
he might get into trouble because of his resentment 
toward his mother. The case worker pointed out 
these two emphases, made some definite suggestions 
about work, and arranged for Frank to come in 
again the same week. He left smiling and with a 
surer tread. In contrast to his mother’s attitude 
toward him he had found in the case worker a 
kind, understanding, interested person. 

Frank kept his next appointment, swinging into 
the office with a long stride. At the beginning he 
shifted somewhat uneasily in his chair, fingering 
and twirling his hat. As the interview progressed, 
and particularly while telling of his employment, 
he was much more composed in manner, direct in 
his gaze and altogether showed increased assur- 
ance with much less mouthing of his words. He 
had telephoned earlier in the week to say he had 
secured the Christmas job without any trouble and 
had fixed up the NYA furlough with his super- 
visor. He showed some concern about a possible 
delay in re-establishing relief and NYA status 
which was most natural because that was his ex- 
perience last year. He was reassured by an offer 
of temporary assistance from the agency if there 
were undue delay. Some new material about 
Frank’s background came out around his fear of 
losing the home which had been owned since he 
was six years old. The family had got along com- 
fortably until his father’s death in 1927. It had 
been difficult for his mother to manage on a pen- 
sion so she had married her brother-in-law. Frank 
spoke readily of the marriage, saying his uncle 
had never seemed like a father but continued to be 
just his good uncle of whom he was quite fond. 
The property was mortgaged to enlarge his uncle’s 
business, a sound undertaking at the time, but of 
course neither his mother nor uncle expected such 
a short marriage. In 1931 his uncle died and his 
mother was left to face the mortgage. His uncle’s 
death changed things for Frank too. He had 
planned to go tu the university and become a certi- 
fied accountant. He told of his CCC experience 
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following his graduation from high school in 1934, 
his job in a department store and then on NYA. 
He went on to talk about his brother who was 
finishing high school this year. Frank was inter- 
ested in his brother’s future and discussed the 
whole situation in a very realistic manner. The 
possibility of Frank’s securing further training in 
night school was also considered. 

Frank continued to come in once a week while 
he was working during the Christmas rush. He 
seemed more at ease, with the pressure in the home 
much reduced since he was bringing in the money. 
He was more ready to attack the next task of get- 
ting work and also to consider training for it. 


The case worker at that time saw the case 
in terms of the outer pressures and their 
effects upon Frank, with his mother evidenc- 
ing marked anxiety, forcing him into the 
role of head of the family, while at the same 
time keeping him a child and possibly show- 
ing partiality to the younger son. Although 
it is a serious matter in Italian culture for 
a son to strike his mother, the case worker 
was inclined to believe that this attack was 
not intended but that the mother was acci- 
dentally struck while interfering in a fight 
between the two boys. In the process of 


' working with Frank it was necessary to dis- 


cuss this and give him an opportunity to 
verbalize his feelings, thus freeing any guilt 
he might have. His activity indicated his 
ability to face the situation realistically and 
whatever guilt there was in relation to his 
mother now seemed consciously expressed. 
Rehabilitation of Frank was the objective, 
with a regular job largely solving the situ- 
ation as far as he was concerned. Whatever 
reinforcement the case worker could give in 
securing work was advisable. In the mean- 
time, as incidental to treatment, a small 
allowance, to be used as spending money, 
was considered. With the case worker hav- 
ing regular contacts with Frank pending 
employment, and the public relief visitor 
continuing her contacts with the mother, the 
prognosis for Frank was good. 

After Christmas Frank returned to NYA em- 
ployment and entered enthusiastically into the plan 
of receiving a small weekly allowance for himself 
from our agency. It was made clear that he could 
use this money for recreation since normally out 
of the money he earned a certain portion was 
actually his. Since at this time his mother didn’t 
seem to feel she could let him have it, the agency 
was providing it. He was relieved and delighted 
at having money he could call his own, which 
would not be checked up on by his mother. Quite 
freely he went on to talk about his mother and 
retold the incident when she had him arrested 


because he struck her accidentally when she inter- 
fered in a fight between him and his brother. He 
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did not blame her unduly but really seemed to see 
her side of the situation. 

In the middle of January he was called to report 
to WPA and was enthusiastic about his assignment 
on the Housing Survey, at a salary of $71 a month. 
He came in for four more interviews and discussed 
his work fully. Although he was quite satisfied 
with this full-time employment, he was ready to 
follow up leads in private industry. He talked 
over his brother’s plans as he was anxious to 
spare him the difficulties he himself had encoun- 
tered. There was a good deal of understanding 
between the two boys. In discussing the educa- 
tional advantages that now seemed to be coming to 
his brother, he brought out his own earlier school 
experiences. For two or three years after his 
father died Frank idled away his time at school, 
often played truant, and went around with other 
boys who were not interested. Later his uncle, 
who became his step-father, took him in hand and 
gave him the choice of attending regularly or else 
leaving school and learning a trade. He didn’t 
want to learn a trade so he buckled down, finished 
junior high school and, before he knew it, was 
through high school. He left the boys who weren't 
interested in school and made entirely different 
friends. He had hoped to go on and be a C.P.A. 
but with the change in the family situation this 
didn’t seem possible. The case worker suggested 
that there were resources that might make it pos- 
sible for him to go on and get more training. He 
was satisfied, however, to have regular work and 
see that the expenses at home were met. He saw 
his job as supporting the family for a while, until 
his brother could take over some of the responsi- 
bility. He showed some interest in going around 
with girls although he wasn’t yet ready to settle 
down. It was with real satisfaction that he said 
he would no longer need the allowance but it 
surely had helped. 

It was increasingly evident that he was feeling 
on his own again and able to manage the situation 
at home so that it was less trying for himself. 
The essential soundness in the structure of the 
family relationships was recognized. There had 
been real stability in the home at the time that 
Frank’s father was employed and supported the 
family. Then upon his death and the mother’s 
second marriage there was a continuation of this 
same structure. It was unfortunate that before the 
step-father was able to clear the family of in- 
debtedness his death occurred and left more of a 
load on Frank. Yet in spite of that, each member 
of the family had shown a real interest in main- 
taining the home. Frank presented the degree of 
real anxiety that he did primarily because of the 
high ideals that had been established and his real 
acceptance of responsibility in wishing them to be 
carried out. It seemed that the contact with the 
case worker had been the bridge that had tided him 
over, pending the time when there would be more 
nearly adequate employment. With his ability to 
meet the situation with some degree of assurance, 
ending the contact seemed indicated. 

At the time of the last interview Frank came 
bounding into the office, smiling in a friendly way. 
He was much more smartly dressed than usual. 
He talked a little about his brother’s plans and 
then the matter of his returning to the office was 
discussed. He thought that at the present time 
things were going along fairly well at home and at 
work and unless something unforeseen happened 
he could manage the situation. He seemed appre- 
ciative of the interest and help of the case worker, 


and was told he could return any time he wanted 
to talk with her. He showed pleasure at this plan 
and there was distinct ease in his manner as he 
shook hands and left the office. 


This case seems to show an unspectacular, 
simple, surface treatment but it is sound be- 
cause it is related to the fundamental drives 
in the development of the individual. In the 
beginning Frank seemed to present a con- 
flicting picture with rather serious prob- 
lems-——a boy in the final period of adoles- 
cence, frustrated in realizing his vocational 
ambition, emotionally dependent on _ his 
mother, resenting his dependence but lack- 
ing employment and other constructive out- 
lets, and finding an outlet in drinking and 
gambling. In the short space of three 
months the case worker, recognizing this 
boy’s natural assets and the stability in his 
background, helped him to achieve greater 
s lf-confidence and maturity. In order to 
dc this she allied herself with reality and 
with the strengths within the boy, actively 
using her interest and encouragement to 
support his steps toward masculine inde- 
pendence. Her understanding of the wide 
range of problems normal to adolescence was 
a necessary prerequisite to her decision that 
this boy could use indirect treatment. 

In the last year or two case workers have 
learned that it is necessary to go out more 
to adolescents, to give them more support 
than adults. It is true of all case work that 
we have to gauge the amount of support it 
is necessary to give at the same time that we 
encourage the client to activity. There is a 
difference of opinion around this point. 
Some case workers put a great deal of em- 
phasis on the client’s conscious desire for 
help and interpret his ending the contact as 
a sign of ego strength and ability to go on 
by himself. Other workers believe that un- 
conscious feelings of love and hate, guilt, 
fear and anxiety, may be stirred up and 
interfere with the conscious desire for help. 
If these feelings are recognized the client 
may be sustained through this period and 
enabled to continue working on his problem. 
This can be done in indirect treatment as we 
have seen demonstrated with Frank. The 
second case worker profited by the well- 
handled first interview and the insight 
Frank had gained in the year between the 
first and second interviews. She discussed 
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his problems with him realistically, arranged 
for the allowance for spending money, en- 
listed the interest of people in the com- 
munity in behalf of Frank, being careful not 
to take over his responsibility, and in other 
ways was a sustaining force. 


FROM this discussion we can conclude that, 
during the period of adolescence, the indi- 
vidual is seeking a design for living and is 
turning to adults outside the family for coun- 
sel and guidance. He needs a great deal of 
individual help, a great deal of support, even 
when his adjustment is good or relatively 
so. On the other hand, in attempting to 
bridge the gap between childhood and adult- 
hood, he frequently withdraws from adults, 
making himself quite inaccessible to them; 
in his behavior he tries to assert his own 
manhood. He is very ambivalent, shifting 
rapidly from great self-assertion to infantile 
dependency. In the process of growing up 
he turns to his parents and to other adults 
as his ideals. Of his own volition he fre- 
quently goes to outsiders for advice, using 
them as parent substitutes and depending to 
a large extent on their counsel. The case 
worker who would help the adolescent has 
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to be prepared to play this rdle. Reliance 
on grown persons is normal and necessary 
for the adolescent and it is therefore essen- 
tial that the case worker play a much more 
active role than with an adult, being ready 
with advice and warning, and even to take a 
very positive and active step to prevent a 
reality situation that would be devastating 
to the adolescent. At the same time that she 
is playing this rdle the case worker has to 
be constantly aware of the adolescent’s need 
to assume more and more responsibility for 
himself as well as of his tendency to regress 
in the face of each new emergency. To play 
this active role and at the same time to 
guard against giving too much direction and 
accepting too much dependence requires a 
great deal of skill. This balanced activity, 
coupled with an orientation to our present 
culture and knowledge of environmental 
opportunities for youth, demands consider- 
able breadth of the case worker. An inte- 
grated understanding of the problems of 
growing up, of the individual boy and 
girl, and of the social and economic con- 
ditions under which they live will enable 
case workers to be of greater service to 
adolescents. 


One View of the Teaching of Case Work 
Goldie Basch 


OCIAL case work agencies have a vital 
concern with the aims and methods of 
those teaching their present and future staff 
members. Yet little account has been asked 
by the social agencies of the case work 
teachers, or volunteered by the teachers 
themselves. Recent necessity for clearer 
definition of agency usefulness to the com- 
munity has naturally promoted interest in a 
clearer definition of the professional equip- 
ment needed by the agency in its workers. 
In agencies’ requests for “trained case 
workers ” there has often been a vagueness 
about the actual nature of this equipment, 
and after the “trained workers” were 
employed there has sometimes been a re- 
sulting disappointment that training had not 
equipped the workers differently or more 
thoroughly for the job. 
Professional social case work could profit 
by a consideration between its training 
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schools and agencies as to the aims and 
methods of one and the expectations of the 
other. Such a consideration may find some 
impetus in the following statement—in this 
space necessarily more indicative than com- 
prehensive—of one case work teacher’s 
thinking and practice in some of its phases. 

Like the practice of case work, the teach- 
ing of it takes place within the setting of an 
organization, and within the point of view of 
a practitioner. The school determines the 
selection of students, the curriculum offered, 
the terms on which credit may be granted. 
To what degree, and by what methods the 
courses are effective in equipping the stu- 
dents to assume professional responsibilities, 
is determined partly by the school setting of 
working philosophy, policies, and procedures, 
and partly by the point of view and skill of 
its instructors. Of no course is this more 
true than of the course in social case work 
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practice, the teaching of which derives from 
the instructor’s background as a practicing 
case worker, and from his capacity to com- 
bine this background with his classroom ex- 
perience, for the development of an educa- 
tional content and method useful to the 
students. 

The case work teacher’s aim is to prepare 
the students to hold capably positions in 
social agencies. In orientation to this aim, 
his week-by-week attempt is to organize a 
course content so meaningful to the student 
that the experience in classroom and in con- 
current field practice may be mutually 
enhanced. 

The class sessions should stimulate feeling 
and thinking transposable into conscious 
action taken by the student as he works with 
troubled human beings—the agency’s clients. 
Genuinely to influence action taken under 
circumstances so varying and taxing, a class 
content must be both realistic and theoreti- 
cal. If well balanced, it includes the specific 
and the general; the specific content reflect- 
ing and clarifying typical situations met by 
the student in practice, while the generaliza- 
tions derived from the study of specific in- 
stances may form the outlines of working 
principles ; these may be enriched in useful- 
ness by later practice. Progressively, the 
student’s ability to define and take sound 
action in the field should enable him to per- 
ceive with increased clarity the meaning of 
his position with his clients and agency, and 
this greater perception should in turn find 
expression in class. 

Such an aim imposes upon the instructor 
a dual responsibility—to maintain an aware- 
ness, and a sensitive, warm, courageous, and 
resourceful use of the awareness, which 
together have implications known to effec- 
tive social case work practice. He is aware 
of the demands of actual practice, of the 
individual student, of the group, and of their 
changing relationships to the project of 
learning to do a professional piece of work. 
The teacher’s use of this awareness expresses 
itself in such activities as his conduct of the 
class sessions, his formulation of assign- 
ments, his use of students’ written work, his 
selection of material for class discussions, 
his making of evaluations, his relation to 
field work and field work supervisors. 


CASE WORK 


How a beginner’s course in social case 
work may take shape, direction, and content 
from the school setting and the instructor’s 
point of view may to some degree be indi- 
cated by illustrations from experiences with 
a representative class group of first-year 
students. 

The group numbered fifteen full-time 
students, college graduates of one to three 
years standing, each with a year or two of 
experience as an untrained worker in a 
social agency, or with a background of a 
year or two of post-graduate university 
study in psychology or sociology. None had 
had any previous professional training, and 
each, upon entering the School, was assigned 
to a social agency to do supervised field 
work for three days a week during the two 
semesters (fifteen weeks each) through 
which the course extended. This grouping 
was made in accordance with the School’s 
plan of dividing the entering class into sec- 
tions fairly homogeneous as to age and pre- 
vious experience—or lack of it—in social 
work. In terms of field work assignments, 
the group represented eleven social agencies 
of different functions—some public, some 
private. 

This course in social case work practice, 
together with the field work, was required 
of all first-year students and was one of the 
four two-hour courses (meeting once a 
week) of which their school curriculum 
consisted. At the risk of over-simplifying 
a statement about the truly complex inter- 
play in such a newly made group embarked 
upon such a new project, I include here 
some account of early assignments made 
and of the selection of material for class 
discussion. 

The first session, devoted to some intro- 
ductory information concerning the compo- 
sition of the group with reference to pre- 
vious experience and present field work 
placements, also offered opportunity for 
group members to voice questions about 
field work agencies, the School’s connection 
with them, the nature of supervision. (Con- 
cerning the selection of field work places, 
many individual conferences had taken place 
previous to and during registration days.) 
A tentative definition of case work was 
formulated and discussed briefly. 

Two written assignments were made dur- 
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ing this first class session. One was a for- 
mal term assignment for reading reports 
(selection to be made by students from 
mimeographed list of readings supplied), 
due at two stated dates—the middle and end 
of the semester. The second assignment re- 
quested a written comment upon a brief 
piece of mimeographed case material— 
“ What, in your opinion, is good case work, 
and what is poor, as illustrated in this 
case?”’ For these papers a deadline was 
set, so that the following class session could 
be devoted to their consideration. 

The response to this assignment indicated 
not only the writers’ opinions of good and 
poor case work as it appeared in an inter- 
view between an intake worker and her 
frightened young client; it also reflected the 
students’ intentness upon problems in mak- 
ing good beginnings for themselves in this 
strange setting—‘“ She established rapport,” 
“She let him know just where he stood,” 
or “She should have put the boy at ease 
before she told him about the foster home,” 
“ She failed to control the interview,” “ She 
was too simple with him—she should have 
talked to him on a more grown-up level,” 
“She was lucky—he seemed to trust her at 
the end of the interview.” 

These opinions, read from the papers to 
the class, made the beginning for a discus- 
sion of such points as these: As the boy 
was obviously frightened, was it well that 
this was acknowledged between worker and 
boy—or would the acknowledgment only 
“stir up more fear?” (The latter opinion 
prevailed overwhelmingly.) Is it well to 
“establish a common bond” through friendly 
chat at the beginning of the interview, or is 
it better to “ go right to the point ” of one’s 
purpose in the interview? Is there always 
a purpose for the interview? What can one 
leave to “luck” in an interview? Can any 
part of it be planned beforehand? 

The written assignment for the following 
week (third class session) was “A descrip- 
tion of any planned part of an interview in 
your present field work. How or why was 
this part planned by you beforehand? What 
happened in the interview that wasn’t 
planned?” Or as an alternative assign- 
ment, “ Describe the beginning of a case 
work contact between yourself and one of 
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your clients in your present field work. 
Why do you think it began this way?” 
This group of papers provided not only 
‘one or two case illustrations for immediate 
class use but also a whole series of topics for 
future consideration in class. 
It launched us on such discussions (illustrated 


from own current student experience) as the 
worker’s obligation to be clear as to why he makes 


a visit. “I see now that I am supposed to repre- 
sent my agency. Each visit, is supposed to be pur- 
poseful.” “ Does it matter to the client that I am 


a worker new to him? Does he know of his record 
kept in the agency? If so, does he mind there 
being a record?” “ With my supervisor I had 
planned to try to understand how Susan would 
feel about me, a total stranger. Wholly inexperi- 
enced in interviewing, I avoided mention of the 
record until she unexpectedly asked me how 1 
knew about the clinic appointment. Now I wonder 
if the avoidance was wise.” 

Out of this same assignment, there emerged the 
inevitable and fruitful topic—the meaning of the 
client’s personal comments, questions, overtures. 
““ My, you look young,” or “ Do you have any chil- 
dren of your own?” Allied to this topic there 
were the implications surrounding the student’s 
attempt to bridge the gap between himself and the 
client by offering personal data of his own. “ She 
seemed so uncommunicative I tried to put her at 
her ease by telling her that I, too, had lived in 
Reading.” Most provocative and useful was this 
excerpt, “I just knew he couldn’t think of any- 
thing except whether he’d be granted the relief, so 
I began by telling him why I had come.” 

From these topics, the full meaning of which it 
required six or seven sessions to explore, there 
was a natural transition to such an assignment as, 
“How I met my client’s request for help the 
agency could not grant.” 


Through similar brief written assignments 
and class discussion of them, the group pro- 
gressed to further consideration of their 
cumulative practice. Throughout both 
semesters the central theme was the attempt 
to make class sessions the means of enabling 
the student to intensify his perception of his 
own experiences ; to make clearer to himself 
the realities underlying his activity as a 
representative of a social agency; to know 
his own place among the emotional forces 
that pervade the giving and taking of help. 

As a teaching means, these assignments 
may be effective only as they give expres- 
sion to the instructor’s sensitiveness to the 
group, its members, and its problems in 
learning under conditions peculiarly difficult 
and threatening. 

The student of social work, after a process 
of selection by the school as to fitness, en- 
rolls perhaps at the cost of real financial 
sacrifice and strain, and in most instances 
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with.ambition intensified by the knowledge 
that vocational opportunities are scarce these 
days. He needs to prepare himself to earn 
a living and hopes to use creatively and gain- 
fully his interest in people. He may have 
an unexpressed but powerful need to seek a 
personal salvation through understanding 
human behavior, including his own. In 
spite of these compelling incentives for suc- 
cess in his school career, he nevertheless 
finds the formula for success disquietingly 
elusive. The information he had hoped to 
acquire, the techniques and resources he 
hoped to learn—are they being deliberately 
withheld by supervisors and instructors who 
scrutinize his performance and perhaps see 
there a degree of ineptness fatal to the hopes 
of the performer ? 

Discernment of the student’s self-doubt 
and vulnerability, and of his need for some 
definition of the terms upon which he may 
hope to succeed, may suggest to the in- 
structor not only the nature of the assign- 
ments, but also many aspects of their use in 
class discussions. 

For several beginning weeks, as I have 
mentioned, class sessions reflected student 
preoccupation with the perplexities of get- 
ting started, of knowing why one under- 
takes an interview, of acknowledging some 
of the threatening unknowns represented by 
agency, clients, supervisors, and the school. 
These discussions had values as difficult to 
describe as those of any relationship, in or 
outside case work, which weekly takes on 
new, steadily deepening, often painful impli- 
cations. When the meaning behind a 
client’s personal questions and comments 
was explored, it gradually became ail too 
clear that he was voicing preoccupation with 
his own need, rather than interest in the 
friendly young student who longed to be of 
aid; even more, the client might be voicing 
skepticism, fear, or hatred of this agency 
representative who embodied the power to 
give or withhold. By many beginners this 
realization could long be denied, or could be 
promptly converted into a protective cyni- 
cism if there were not, implicit in the dis- 
cussion, the instructor’s warm appreciation 
of its demand upon the students and its threat 
to them. For in this realization there ap- 
peared the outline, as yet indistinct, of what 
it takes to be a social worker—the willing- 


ness to forego so much impulsive kindness 
and projection of self in favor of the self- 
awareness, the self-discipline required to 
understand feelingly something of another 
person’s reality and meet it as a human 
being who is also the responsible representa- 
tive of a social agency. 

That all this was hard and had its unique 
poignancy for each group member, we could 
admit freely as a group. But after some 
sober reflection upon it, there appeared in- 
creased imagination and objectiveness about 
the client and his need, followed by courage 
to be more candid and purposeful in dealing 
with him. “ My common bond with my 
client is the agency service that brought us 
together’ was the very useful statement 
appearing in a student’s writing at about 
this time. 

Acceptance of some of the negative emo- 
tions in the client’s need for help from a 
social agency resulted in a degree of relief 
from the student’s feeling that he should 
contrive somehow to succeed through mak- 
ing the client sweetly co-operative. This 
relief made believable the instructor’s asser- 
tion maintained by direct statement and by 
implication that “results with clients” are 
not expected of beginning students—that 
the premium is upon the quality of consid- 
eration given the job by the student. This 
“quality of consideration” would always 
be defined to include the honest distinctions 
made by students (and appreciated by the 
instructor) between what seems a fine idea 
in the classroom, as differing from what one 
has the clarity, understanding, and courage 
to do or say among the hazards of the field 
work, 


To attempt here more than the briefest 
indication of these aspects of the case work 
teacher’s responsibility for awareness and 
action, would be to deny space to an equally 
important sphere of it—namely, the instruc- 
tor’s obligation for unwavering orientation 
to the educational goal toward which the 
learning should progress. This goal has 
already been described simply as that of the 
student’s fitness to hold capably a case 
worker’s position in a social agency. Of the 
many questions arising from this definition 
of objective, perhaps this one is most rele- 
vant: What is “ fitness?”” What degree of 
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proficiency should be expected of a worker 
with one year’s training, for example? This 
question warrants careful consideration 
between agencies and professional schools, 
and it would be enlightening to the expecta- 
tions and aims of both schools and agencies 
if those teaching professional courses in case 
work would answer it in terms of the basis 
upon which credit is granted in their courses. 

An answer to such a question is perhaps 
peculiarly difficult for teachers of case work 
to make, because our interest is—and rightly 
so—deeply colored by concern with the indi- 
vidual student, with appreciation of his 
unique initial equipment and his struggle to 
develop it. In other words, setting a stand- 
ard for achievement is hard for one whose 
sympathetic perception of human variations 
is a natural attribute long cultivated as a 
professional asset. Nevertheless, I believe 
that an educational aim should be formu- 
lated and held steadily in view by the in- 
structor of social case work, and that such 
an aim, instead of detracting from the in- 
structor’s helpfulness to individual students 
composing the class, adds immeasurably 
to it. 

For the young, relatively inexperienced 
group described, the degree of fitness to be 
achieved might be stated in this way: The 
successful completion of the year’s work 
would require demonstrated ability to carry 
with consistent responsibility a case load for 
an agency ; to work in terms of the agency’s 
policies with a sense of their importance, 
and with human, realistic understanding of 
the client’s position in respect to the aid 
granted or denied; to operate upon a basis 
of awareness as to what is actually helpful 
in the action the worker takes or refrains 
from taking. There should be a beginning 
knowledge of ways in which the case work 
point of view and skill may serve agency 
and client, in the relationship of each to 
other agencies or community groups. Ability 
to make independent and sound decisions in 
typical case situations would be expected 
with this degree of training, but a super- 
visor’s help would still be required in com- 
plicated or unusual cases and we should not 
expect the student (now worker) to operate 
independently or well where agency leader- 
ship had not clearly defined agency policies, 
procedures, and the scope of the worker’s 
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job. Of the student’s equipment at the end 
of a year’s training we should further expect 
a fairly clear idea as to what he still needs 
to learn in order to increase his proficiency ; 
also, a respect for the value to be derived 
from the exchange of ideas and experiences 
with his colleagues. 

Realizing that this definition of aim 
evokes many questions left unanswered here, 
I nevertheless wish to point out that steady 
adherence to an educational objective (how- 
ever each instructor may define it for him- 
self) has power to organize and give direc- 
tion to the diverse interests, individualities, 
and developmental trends of which the case 
work class is composed, if the instructor 
recognizes this power and can put it to use. 

If the class is conducted as a group enter- 
prise, moving toward the goal of profes- 
sional fitness for group members, each may 
at every turn be confronted with his respon- 
sibility to the group, with ways in which 
this responsibility may be discharged, and 
with a deepening realization of the vital and 
unique gain derived by the individual for 
himself and his work in sustaining his 
accountability to the group. With this goal 
in mind, the instructor can distinguish be- 
tween the values represented, on the one 
hand, by the students’ personal growth and, 
on the other, by their professional progress ; 
while thoroughly appreciating a student’s 
increasing satisfaction in his work with 
clients and in his own self-development, the 
instructor may nevertheless make it clear 
that these personal gains are not profes- 
sional development unless contributed to the 
working enterprise in the form and at the 
time required. The response to written 
assignments, formulated by the instructor in 
view of student interest arising from current 
experiences, must naturally be submitted 
with pertinent content at the time specified 
for class work on his project. With a 
realistic program of topics for discussion, 
and with the student’s growing concept of 
how much there is to learn in a stated num- 
ber of weeks, there comes a heightened sense 
of obligation resting upon each to partici- 
pate, to contribute qualitatively, and to value 
class hours as too useful to waste in thought- 
less irrelevancies. This is not to deny that 
each person may have difficulty with one er 
another of these requirements. But the re- 
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quirements stand, and it is understood that 
the degree of one’s ability to meet them is 
an important determinant in gaining course 
credit that carries the school’s recommenda- 
tion for a job, or for opportunity to com- 
plete the second-year curriculum. 

This view of a case work class as a group 
project I have described as presenting a 
professional responsibility to the students. 
That it also imposes responsibility upon the 
instructor has been indicated and to this I 
add one further point so seemingly obvious 
that I should hesitate to include it here if I 
were not convinced of its pervasive signifi- 
cance for this way of teaching, which de- 
mands so much of students: I believe the 
instructor should instruct the group, as well 
as lead it; he should be willing to contribute 
generously to class discussions, as he ex- 
pects each student to do: Made through 
brief review lectures pointing up discussion 
trends, or through simply and candidly shar- 
ing his information or point of view on sub- 
ject matter under consideration, this contri- 
bution has more than obvious meaning. 
Lacking it, the class project described, with 
all its implication for evaluating student 
potentiality and performance, could be a 
paralyzing threat. To include it is to trans- 
pose into helpful and sustaining action, the 
instructor’s function of clearing the way that 
the student may meet the School’s require- 
ments by learning. Also, if we are teaching 
a case work point of view characterized by 
simplicity and directness arising from under- 
standing of the client and eagerness to help 
him, we can best demonstrate our conviction 
about its effectiveness by the use of these 
qualities in the teaching. 

Throughout this account, there has been 
emphasis upon the instructor’s attempt to 
keep the course content close to that of field 
experience and, by means of insistence upon 
individual contribution to group enterprise, 
to establish a likeness of class requirement 
to that of agency. However closely this 
connection may be maintained, there are, in 
class work, values quite distinctive from, 
while contributive to, the vital significance 
of the field work practice. To mention a 
few: The class consideration of so many 
more cases than anyone could know in lim- 
ited student practice not only familiarizes 
the student somewhat with a widened range 


of case situations but also helps toward an 
ability to perceive likeness of problem in 
various types of agency case work—a great 
help when each case situation has seemed so 
bewilderingly different from all others. 
From this perception of likeness of problem 
may grow the beginning of an ability to de- 
fine problems, to ask clarifying questions in 
case situations outside and a little removed 
from one’s own small case load. This 
ability may in turn lead to an assumption of 
responsibility in carefully considering a col- 
league’s case, in commenting upon it with 
genuine respect for the other person, who 
like oneself, is trying to improve his prac- 
tice, and has been willing to expose his lack 
of skill or share his good work for class 
benefit. There is value in one’s sense of 
difference from, and likeness to other class 
members in approaching somewhat similar 
problems. Finding support in the group for 
an out-and-out disagreement with the in- 
structor may be a most heartening experi- 
ence and opposition here may be more pos- 
sible to express than in a lone attempt to 
stand out against a supervisor. And cer- 
tainly there is weight to a resulting class 
agreement that nobody—case work student, 
instructor, or client—may be expected to act 
in accordance with ideas he mistrusts. 

This incipient idea of examining a fellow- 
practitioner’s work with respect for the sin- 
cerity of his efforts and of co-operating with 
him helpfully, in the interest of client and 
agency, has worth which may be appre- 
ciatively shared by the instructor with the 
group, thus enhancing their realization of 
themselves as belonging to a_ profession 
whose status they may substantiate and 
advance. 


ONE of the most meaningful aspects of the 
group experience is, I find, one of the most 
incommunicable. Attempts to record it only 
succeed in sounding slightly exalted and at 
the same time banal. Yet I certainly affirm 
its validity as a result of the group’s de- 
velopment in point of view and professional 
skill. I refer to the growing freedom to 


acknowledge in class that good case work 
practice is very hard to achieve—one can 
never hope to arrive in a final sense; yet in 
spite of (or because of) its difference from 
previously held expectations, it is exciting 
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and rewarding as well as exacting ; one does 
not succeed in the over-powering terms in 
which success was once imagined. Instead, 
one achieves a relative degree of success 
when understanding and skill enable one to 
be helpful both actually and potentially, to 
another person; as the understanding and 
skill already achieved are so truly useful, 
they reveal glimpses of a future in which 
the fascinations of practice outweigh its 
undoubted difficulties. 

Group sharing of the realization that each, 
in his own way, has made satisfying and 
measurable gains in such an enterprise is 
perhaps the hardest earned and most 
valued class experience. For illustration, I 
return briefly and finally to the same class 
group mentioned earlier. In their second 
semester they responded to the first and con- 
cluding assignments in writing that indi- 
cated the cost and worth of their undoubted 
gains in conviction and skill. 

At the beginning of the second semester 
(as part of a review of the semester just 
ended) they were asked to describe a gain 
in skill—‘ no matter how seemingly small.” 
For the session ending the course, the assign- 
ment was “a descriptive definition of case 
work ’—to be compared in class with the 
definitions made at the beginning of the 
course. 

Here are some excerpts from these papers: 

“Such principles as clarity of purpose and sensi- 
tivity to the client were intellectually known to me 
before I entered the school, yet all the reading one 
does about them is useless unless one is able to 
feel these principles—really to have them part of 
one, to accept them.” “There is quite a difference 
between my first interview and the first interview 
I had with my latest case. The very first time I 
spoke with a clieat I faltered, fumbled, and felt 
quite at a loss. In a recent first contact I was 
much more at ease and able to do something of 
what I was supposed to. I could attend to the way 
the client felt rather than to the reactions I was 
having.” “We discussed [in class] the proper 
usage of agency function and scope. The fact that 


the client derives help, not from deprivation but 
from clarity in knowing what he can expect from 
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the agency assisted me” [after initial confusion 
described] “to use agency function and make 
choice or action possible for the client.” “ He [the 
case worker] feels himself the representative of the 
agency and knows he can help people only with 
those problems falling within the area marked out 
for itself by the agency.” ‘‘ The case worker must 
have a warm appreciation of how the situation 
seems to the client.” ‘“ He is aware of the ambiva- 
lence behind all living.” ‘ The body of knowledge 
and use of skills would change . . . so it is not 
a static idea to say a worker must have certain 
skills.’ “It [case work training] is not an 
accumulation of facts others have experienced or 
an accumulation of prescribed hours of practical 
experience.” ‘Help does not necessarily consist 
of something material, but may be a warm recog- 
nition of the hard problems affecting the client. 
Simplicity and humaneness are characteristics of a 
good case worker.” “The case worker assumes a 
responsibility of a personal nature—in his relation- 
ship to another who comes for assistance which the 
[the worker] may have within his power to grant. 
. . . This responsibility is not to be taken lightly, 
for its very essence is human life.” 


As recorded here these statements lack 
much of the color and strength of the papers 
from which they were excerpted. Yet one 
cannot read them without getting an inkling 
of their meaning to the writers—a sense of 
achievement in a field which, so variously, 
evokes one’s utmost resources of imagina- 
tion, intelligence, and personal integration. 

Of the students’ actual agency practice 
and the school’s indispensable working rela- 
tionship to it, there has been no mention in 
this article. Nor have I even alluded to 
another matter vital to the teaching—the in- 
structor’s individual contact with the student 
encountering difficulty in the training pro- 
gram. These matters have been excluded, 
not because their significance is minimized, 
but rather because they are so important as 
to warrant separate consideration. And 
even the entire devotion of this statement to 
the teaching alone does but scant justice to 
the countless possibilities for the case work 


-teacher’s creative use of organizational set- 


ting, case work philosophy, and educational 
aim, and of the students’ ever-changing con- 
tribution to the group as they learn. 
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The Treatment of Dependency 
Edith Holloway 


UR objective in case work treatment as 
in all other forms of therapy is that of 
helping the individual in such a way as to 
stimulate growth toward greater maturity. 
The concrete problems our clients bring to 
us are usually evidences that they have been 
unable to meet or to sustain the minimum 
tests of maturity that our society places upon 
the adult—the expectation that he provide 
for himself and his dependents ; that he give 
his children opportunities for healthy de- 
velopment; that he live in reasonable har- 
mony with others, keeping some balance 
between giving and receiving in his personal 
relationships. 

Many of our clients, it is true, have met 
these tests adequately in the past until some 
catastrophe such as illness or unemployment 
befell them. Some will be able to meet them 
again if they can be given a little assistance. 
Others will need more help because the new 
strains and deprivation have re-activated 
older conflicts with a resultant need for 
greater protection. Still others seem to have 
met these tests in the past but fuller knowl- 
edge of the events leading up to the present 
crisis suggest that they themselves, though 
unwittingly, were largely responsible for the 
disaster. Others very obviously have not 
been able to measure up at any time. 

It is natural that amongst these troubled 
people, many of whom have suffered extreme 
insecurity in childhood, the desire to seek 
safety through depending on someone else— 
the wish to be taken care of—would appear 
to a more exaggerated extent than in the 
average adult. If the psychological hy- 
pothesis that security in childhood is neces- 
sary to normal emotional growth is true, it 
could not be otherwise. 

We as case workers are trained, or should 
be trained, to sense this problem as it first 
manifests itself in the client’s attitude toward 
help and as it continues to express itself in 
his relationship to us. We should be able 
to help him to understand it and to learn to 
deal with it. This is important because in 
our society an adult cannot succeed in 
gratifying this wish and at the same time 
have the satisfactions in self-respect and 


group approval that come from personal 
accomplishment. 

It is logical to begin a discussion of treat- 
ment of dependency with a consideration of 
the intake interview. The client comes to 
us at a point of crisis in his experience when 
his sense of failure, his anxiety, his frustra- 
tion may lead him to want to place his bur- 
den somewhere else. How do these clients 
express this need? An appealing, middle- 
aged Negro, ill-clothed, cold, and gaunt, says, 
“ Lady, I need a little help. If you'll just 
help me this week, I won’t come back.” A 
red-faced Irishman: “ My kids are hungry. 
I’ll get help or else—.” An adolescent boy: 
“T won't need it long. I'll get another job.” 
A young married man: “ You see we both 
worked before. Now she’s pregnant; I’ve 
lost my job. If you could just help me out 
for two weeks.” 

“A little while” is a familiar refrain to an 
intake worker in a relief-giving agency. 
Familiar, too, is the hostile approach of the 
client who expects to be rebuffed. Is this 
not a reflection of our mores? Dependency 
is not acceptable to our society ; the worker 
who at this moment represents society is ex- 
pected to be critical, and the client is critical 
of himself. Does not this represent a struggle 
in the client between two conflicting desires, 
that of being relieved of a heavy burden and 
that of maintaining his own self-respect ? 

It is important to understand the signifi- 
cance of this struggle and to make this first 
experience with the agency one in which the 
client can realize in some way the satisfac- 
tions of independence. If the worker fails 
to clarify what part of the responsibility the 
client can himself carry and what part he can 
legitimately share with her, she encourages 
him to shift to her the total responsibility. 
If she gives relief on this basis, his desire 
for independence becomes weakened. If she 
leaves with him too heavy a burden, she 
tends to throw the balance in his struggle 
toward a determination to get, and he has 
little energy left for doing for himself. 

Very different in its constructive signifi- 
cance is this first interview when the client 
is helped to participate actively with the 
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worker in an effort to understand his situ- 
ation, and to find a solution satisfactory to 
him. The worker explores with him the real 
nature of the present crisis, the events lead- 
ing up to it, and his own resources and those 
of the community which may prove useful. 
First she seeks to get the facts for her own 
understanding so that she can be helpful. 
This he can understand. In this process 
inconsistencies in his story are inquired into 
and cleared up; his present feelings that tend 
to block his ability to present or to under- 
stand the facts are recognized and under- 
stood; some mutual understanding of prob- 
able causes of the present difficulty emerges. 

Thus a new view of the client’s situation 
is opened up for both client and worker—a 
view arrived at through joint participation. 
From here it is possible to clarify the way 
in which the agency can help, the degree of 
responsibility it can assume, the responsi- 
bility the client himself must take. This ex- 
perience has lifted him out of the dependent, 
child-like rdle in which he placed himself 
when he approached the agency into the 
role of an adult in a relationship with 
another adult who respects him as being 
capable of adult performance. If he cannot 
sustain this degree of mature co-operation 
throughout the treatment, the worker can 
bring him back at points of digression be- 
cause the working relationship was clarified 
at the start. 


I SHALL pass from this discussion of the 
first interview to the presentation of two 
different methods of treatment, both dealing 
with very dependent clients whose diffi- 
culties grow largely out of their own inner 
problems in adjustment. 

The first method is applicable in situations 
where the client has met adult responsibili- 
ties fairly adequately in the past before out- 
side pressures became too great. Here, our 
efforts in treatment usually center around 
helping him regain the kind of adjustment 
he had worked out successfully in the past. 
This involves relieving him temporarily 
from undue pressure, at the same time help- 
ing him to regain self-confidence. The 
worker accepts him as an adult who is ex- 
pected and helped to take responsibility to 
an increasing degree. The second method 
is indicated when the client has never been 
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able to meet these responsibilities satisfac- 
torily. This involves longer treatment and 
is directed toward more fundamental change. 
The emphasis here is upon developing a re- 
lationship in which the client can feel suffi- 
ciently secure to bring out spontaneously 
whatever is bothering him. He must be 
helped to understand his own attitudes and 
feelings of the past and present and to relate 
them to his present difficulties. 

In both these forms of treatment there is 
a conscious though somewhat different use 
of relationship. It is important in each 
instance that the worker be aware of what is 
happening at every point. In the first 
method this awareness tends to direct the 
worker’s activity around the concrete prob- 
lems being worked on, and is only inter- 
preted to the client at points in the treatment 
when he is unable to proceed without this 
understanding. In the second type direct 
interpretation of the meaning to him of the 
present relationship is necessary throughout 
the treatment, in order that he may over- 
come resistances to talking, and be helped to 
understand cther significant relationships. 

Perhaps these types of treatment can best 
be demonstrated through case illustrations.’ 


Mr. C, 35, a college graduate, had worked suc- 
cessfully as circulation route manager for a news- 
paper for 12 years. He lost his job because of a 
change of management which led to wholesale 
turnover in personnel. Though his experience 
equipped him for employment in various fields, 
Mr. C had been almost continually unemployed for 
18 months. 

At first he lived on his savings. When these 
were exhausted he attempted to place his two 
children. When this was not possible he became 
so enraged at the worker in the children’s agency 
that he could not respond to her interest in help- 
ing him find a more satisfactory solution. He 
made no application to either public or private 
relief agencies at this time. Instead, when his 
wife was called away because of illness in her 
family, he went with his three children to the 
home of an aged uncle in the country where he 
did the cooking and cleaning to pay for their 
board. In this way he removed himself from all 
possibilities of getting work. After a few months 
he wrote a critical letter to the child-placing 
agency demanding help. They referred him to the 
family agency. 


Though the loss of a job after twelve 
years of successful performance would be 
upsetting to anyone, Mr. C’s almost com- 
plete loss of morale seems exaggerated. This 

2 The worker who carried this case is a graduate 


of the Smith Cellege School of Social Work and 
has had 5% years’ experience in a family agency. 
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is probably due to the fact that he had ob- 
tained his greatest security from his achieve- 
ment in work, since his other relationships 
were not entirely satisfying. His wife was 
a complaining critical person who tended to 
run home to her father when things went 
wrong; the older child was in poor health; 
the younger one presented difficulties in 
learning at school and had been something 
of a problem at home. But Mr. C was able 
to accept these frustrations as long as he 
had employment. If he could be helped to 
achieve success in work, might we not expect 
that he would be able to meet his situation 
again with comparatively little difficulty? 
The worker proceeded on this assumption. 
A careful exploration of the total situation 
indicated there were real possibilities for 
success in the plan Mr. C proposed of bring- 
ing his family back to the city and looking 
for work. 

Throughout the treatment, the worker 
continued to appeal to the adult maturity in 
Mr. C. In the first interview and in those 
that followed, when Mr. C talked freely 
about whatever he wished, he occasionally 
touched on material not directly related to 
the plan we were helping him with. At these 
points the worker could, by expressing in- 
terest or asking a question, have led the dis- 
cussion into other aspects of Mr. C’s experi- 
ence and personality. Instead she merely 
listened, reserving her more active response 
to a discussion of the present situation. 

There were points at which it was necessary for 
the worker to deal more directly with the feeling 
motivating Mr. C’s behavior, through bringing out 
an expression of this feeling and helping him to 
understand wherein it was interfering with the 
accomplishment of his purpose. Early in this 
search for work he confined all his efforts to the 
one area of outside selling jobs. In this he was 
discounting the very good experience he had had 
in the past. Exploration of the reason for this 
brought out his extreme hostility against former 
employers and, as this was expressed and under- 
stood, the hostility became less marked. The 
worker carefully avoided making any suggestions 
as to what he might do about it because this would 
make it easy for Mr. C to take the rdle of a child 
in relation to her—a rdle that the more infantile 
part of him clearly desired. Before long he began 
to make inquiries, first from those not directly in 
charge of the business where he formerly worked, 
then from the directors themselves, and he became 
convinced they had no malice against him but 
actually appreciated his ability and wanted to help 
him get a satisfactory job placement. After five 
weeks he did get a job with a good salary in a 
business where his former experience was of real 
value. 


This very good job opportunity was offered on 
the provision that he could put up a $50 bond. He 
brought this problem to the worker. He was proud 
of having met with this much success, excited in 
happy anticipation of the job, but extremely 
anxious lest this prize would slip through his 
fingers. Though he did not ask for it directly, it 
was clear that he hoped the worker would provide 
the bond money. Instead, she thought through 
with him all possible resources that he might in- 
vestigate. He went out with renewed courage and 
interest, once more having accepted the role of 
adult in place of that of the child. He came back 
when these efforts failed, this time like a disap- 
pointed, hostile child. He told of his efforts to 
borrow the money from his father’s estate and of 
his uncle’s refusing to sign. He expressed intense 
hostility against his uncle and declared his own 
readiness to give up completely. In a sarcastic 
way he offered to give his job opportunity to the 
_— so that she could pass it on to someone 
else. 


In exploring the details of this incident, it 
was clear that Mr. C’s childish reaction to 
disappointment had blinded him to the real 
reasons for his uncle’s hesitation, and had 
led him to go off in a rage without making 
a reasonable effort to work it through. The 
worker helped him to understand this, then 
to get legal advice as to whether his uncle’s 
fear of taking his responsibility was in reality 
justified. With this knowledge to re-assure 
the uncle and with a more mature attitude 
himself, he approached the uncle again and 
obtained the money. 


_ The position Mr. C obtained was in a neighbor- 
ing town. The agency met his expenses there and 
those of his family in the city until he received his 
first pay. At this time, with some supplementation 
from us, he was able to carry out his plans for 
moving. From this point on he expected to be able 
to meet all his own expenses. Three weeks later, 
however, when the car he used in business broke 
down, he felt free to come back because his budget 
did not allow for the expense of repairs. Since 
that time, five months ago, Mr. C has been 
self-supporting. 


In contrast to this case, where treatment was 
directed toward helping the client to regain 
an adjustment he had formerly worked out, 
is the case of Mr. S:? 


Mr. S, an unemployed sailor of 23, in his first 
interview with the worker expressed little concern 
about work and did not ask for relief, though he 
was assured of only temporary food and lodging. 
His whole energy was involved in a different 
anxiety—one so strong that it tended to crowd out 
his awareness of other realities. 

His friend, a young lawyer who had become 
interested in Mr. S at the Y.M.C.A., and who 
accompanied him to the agency, described in a 


* The worker who carried this case is a graduate 
of the College of William and Mary, Richmond 
School of Social Work and has had 4% years’ 
experience in a family agency. 
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matter of iact way their purpose in coming. Mr. S, 
an illegitimate child, had been placed in an orphan- 
age in infancy and later was sent to a foster home 
where he lived until he was 18. He had found 
out later who his mother was—had definite proof— 
and had been trying for some years to arrange a 
meeting with her but she ignored his letters. They 
hoped the agency could arrange a meeting between 
mother and son. 

During this recital Mr. S sat twirling his hat 
in an embarrassed fashion. His silence continued 
when he was alone with the worker, until re- 
assured by her question, “Can you tell me about 
it in your own way? Just start wherever you 
like”’ Mr. S responded easily, “ You see, I was 
put in the orphanage when I was a baby, then the 
Brooks took me. They were swell to me. I always 
knew they were not my real parents but they never 
told me until I was 18.” 

This was the beginning of his story in which he 
emphasized his search to find out who he was. His 
wondering about it began as far back as he could 
remember. He recalled early fantasies about his 
mother. He remembered feeling different from 
the other kids at the orphanage, some of whom 
knew their parents and sometimes saw them, dif- 
ferent too from those children who were adopted. 
Here he re-assured himself with the comment, 
that he knew it was his own fault that the Brooks 
did not adopt him—he was a defiant little kid. 
But he continued, “Some kids’ parents paid for 
them at the orphanage and some had money de- 
posited for them when they grew up. No one 
ever paid anything for me.” 

Mr. S told how he set out to find out about his 
parents when he grew older. He first consulted 
the orphanage records, then, when he was working 
as switchboard operator at a social agency, a social 
worker helped him. He found out his mother’s 
name before and after her present marriage, her 
address at home and at work. He learned from 
the doctor who delivered him that his mother was 
only 14 years old when he was born. His mother 
answered his first letter to her, saying she was 
interested in him and prayed to God he would 
make something of himself but she ignored his 
request to see her. The next series of letters 
remained unanswered. Then he received a threat- 
ening letter from her husband. Since then subse- 
quent letters had been unanswered. 


Throughout his interview Mr. S was ex- 
tremely anxious. He expressed conflicting 
feelings about his mother, though his hos- 
tility to her came out indirectly. There was 
a compulsive quality in his thinking. He 
showed, too, his very good intellectual equip- 
ment. It is interesting that Mr. S realized, 
without the worker’s pointing it out, that 
this problem could not be solved through 
the agency’s attempting to force a meeting 
with his mother. 

The worker’s clarification of how the 
agency could help was made quite simply: 

He paused and I said I realized how much he 
had thought about his mother’s caring. It was 
important to him and it was difficult for him to 


think she might not care. He interrupted to say 
it was a delicate situation and he knew it. I said 
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perhaps it could be clarified if he could talk about 
it more with someone here. He nodded and said, 
“Two heads are better than one.” The worker 
explained then about the weekly appointments and 
that thereafter he would see someone else but there 
would be no changes after that time. She won- 
dered, too, if there were not some other ways the 
agency might help. There followed a discussion 
of how he was living and of work, and after this 
was talked through, she offered a letter to the 
Employment Center which was accepted eagerly ; 
she added that if his friend went away the agency 
could help him with money until he got work. As 
Mr. C was leaving, he commented, “I think you 
are right about my mother. I know it isn’t some- 
thing we can settle in a day. I’ve thought a lot 
and I’ve done a lot to get a response from her; 
but I believe you when you say it’s best to think 
it through, see what it means to me, and try to 
figure something out. I want to get a job, some- 
thing that has scme future to it. I’m beginning to 
realize that I’m 23 years old and should settte 
down and make something of myself.” 


There is enough diagnostic material in 
this first interview to indicate that this boy’s 
problem dates back to earliest childhood and 
that he has been struggling constantly and 
unsuccessfully since then to find a solution. 


Material that comes out in subsequent interviews 
shows how his early and extreme deprivation, with 
its resulting anxiety, has affected his adjustment 
in each phase of his experience. Though there is 
every evidence that his foster home was one in 
which foster parents, brothers, and sisters felt 
genuine affection for him, he reacted as if this 
were not true. While he could accept Mr. Brook 
and feel secure with him, Mrs. Brook was always 
an object of his suspicion. He described her as 
“ straight-laced,” “cold,” and “critical,”—yet as 
he told about actual experiences with her, he recog- 
nized that the facts did not justify these impres- 
sions. Likewise, a meaningful relationship with a 
foster sister in childhood lost its value for him 
when she married, and he has decided she is high- 
hat and cares nothing for him. 

His relationships with other children were 
colored by his sensitivity about his own back- 
ground. He told of his first fight, which occurred 
when he was taunted as “son of a bitch.” He 
recalled the blind rage he felt on this occasion, 
and how he protected himself forever after by 
building up a reputation for being able to whip any 
kid in the town. At school he could not keep his 
mind on his studies and stopped after completing 
his second year in high school. He worked here 
and there, never sticking with any job, and finally 
went to sea. 

He has knocked around a good bit with women 
in the last few years. These affairs were short- 
lived and fantastic—a series of experiences in 
which he seemed to be frantically searching for 
something he never found. The most meaningful 
experience ended for him in disaster when his girl 
married someone else. This has proved to him 
that women can’t be trusted. He doesn’t care for 
girls his age, likes older women, prefers prosti- 
tutes—“ They’ve been through the mill.” 

Mr. S’s work history shows a series of short- 
time jobs and single voyages. He would get to 
thinking about his mother and come back to try 
to see her. Repeatedly he had been to the store 
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where she worked, with his mind firmly made up 
about just how he would locate her, having care- 
fully rehearsed in fantasy exactly what he would 
say. When he arrived he became panic-stricken 
and couldn’t go through with it. Once when he 
thought he saw her, he turned and ran out of the 
store. 


In all of his relationships Mr. S has been 
seeking for the mother love of which he was 
deprived. It is clear that this lack handi- 
caps him in all of his experiences. If he is 
to be helped at all, he must be helped with 
fundamental anxieties, which need to be re- 
lieved before he can build new attitudes and 
new sources of security. He must have a 
relationship with the worker in which he can 
grow to feel absolutely secure, and where he 
can bear to re-live some of the painful ex- 
periences of the past, letting repressed feel- 
ing come into consciousness and learning to 
understand it. . 

Here the worker makes no effort to chart 
the course of treatment even tentatively. 
She lets Mr. S talk spontaneously about 
whatever comes into his mind. As he talks, 
she is constantly evaluating the material he 
brings out, both for its own meaning, and 
for what it reveals in his present feelings 
about her. As she understands, she can 
bring this understanding to Mr. S at points 
where insight is necessary and helpful. The 
worker’s continuous understanding of the 
client’s present feelings toward her is par- 
ticularly important in this type of treatment, 
because it is inevitable that the client will 
project upon her feelings that have been 
related to other significant people in his life, 
in other experiences that have affected him 
deeply. If he can be helped to understand 
what is happening now in the present rela- 
tionship to the worker, he can progress to 
an understanding of the original experience. 

Since time does not permit a detailed de- 
scription of the development of treatment in 
this case I shall attempt by quoting a passage 
here and there merely to suggest the way in 
which the relationship was developed and 
the gains made so far. 

In the first interview with the regular worker 
Mr. S’s anxiety and need led him to talk freely 
and spontaneously. After about thirty minutes he 
put his hand to his head and said, “Gee, I’ve 
thought a lot about this.” I said, “ Yes, much 
energy has gone into thinking about your mother; 
perhaps that explains why it is so difficult to find 


work,” He interrupted me and said, “Oh, no, 
that’s not it.” I said, “ Well, now, let’s consider 


for a moment.” And after some further discussion 
of this point Mr. S commented, “ Well now, yes, 
that’s true, I’ve been paid off ship. I'd take my 
money and come here, stay just a few hours and 
go right back to the ship and wouldn’t have done 
what I came here to do—that is to talk to her. 
Now if I could talk to her and find out she didn’t 
want me, I could maybe just settle down. That’s 
most of the reason I would want to meet her. . 
Well, now, about other women. . . .” 

A little later in the same interview I pointed 
out that he had mentioned four women—his 
mother, the girl who left him and married his 
friend, Mrs. Brook, and Mary. He felt they all 
preferred someone else and were not interested in 
him. He interrupted, “ Oh, but I understood about 
my mother. I wouldn’t do anything to hurt her. 
That’s all right about her.” I said that on the one 
hand he had that feeling for mother; on the other, 
there was a good deal of resentment. He again 
interrupted, “Oh, no, indeed—I don’t resent her. 
There is no resentment there.” I said I wondered 
about that. He protested. I said perhaps there 
was a great deal of fear of recognizing he might 
feel resentful. Perhaps there was so much resent- 
ment that the only way he could control his actions 
was not to recognize the resentment. He said in 
an angry tone, “ Yes, she could have found out all 
about me if she had wanted to. It was perfectly 
simple to find out.” Then his tone changed 
quickly, “ Oh, but I understand.” He seemed fear- 
ful, then laughed and said, “ Well, I guess it’s 
there all right. I just haven’t wanted to admit 
that I see it. There’s plenty of it there all right.” 
I said it would be well to let this feeling come out, 
to talk about it and to understand it. If he tried 
to keep this feeling down, it might create difficulty 
for him. Here there was a pause, followed by 
Mr. S’s comment, “ And the least little thing will 
set me off.” I laughed and said, “ Rather like 
dynamite, isn’t it?” Mr. S said, “Yes, that’s it, 
like a mine of dynamite, deep inside me.” I said 
that this indicated again how important it was to 
talk things out and to understand them, and it was 
all right to say anything to me. We were talking 
things over only in order to understand. He began 
—_ his head and said, “Gee, you sure are 
swell. 


Before long it became more difficult for 
Mr. S to talk. The worker recognized that 
his blocking was in some way related to his 
feeling about her and helped him to bring 
this out, to talk about and understand his 
fantasies about her. Then it was possible 
for him to go on. Mr. S has continued to 
feel more and more security with the worker 
during the seven months we have known 
him and he has steadily progressed in his 
understanding of himself. .Gradually his 
need to see his mother has become lessened 
and his interests turned to working toward 
real and more mature achievements and 
satisfactions. He has friends his own age 
and is learning how to relate himself to them 
on the basis of common interests rather than 
for the sympathy and protection they can 
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give him. He has been working for two 
months. He is seeing more clearly that his 
ability to work out a satisfactory life for 
himself depends not upon his mother’s 
actions but upon changes in his own atti- 
tudes and feelings. 


FOR purposes of clarity I have tended in 
the preceding discussion to over-simplify 
process. Therefore, I should like to empha- 
size at this point the knowledge and skill 
involved in case work treatment. It is not 
enough that the worker be equipped to use 
one method or another. If successful re- 
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sults are to be achieved, the kind of treat- 
ment to be used must be determined by the 
nature of the client’s problem, not by what 
the worker happens to be equipped to do. 
Moreover, diagnostic skill, which is the 
foundation of treatment in every case, re- 
quires the fullest possible knowledge and 
objectivity. Without it the worker cannot 
make a valid selection of cases for treatment, 
nor can she judge what situations require 
the skill of the psychiatrist. Without it, she 
cannot know where a simple solution is pos- 
sible and where and how to help in more 
complicated situations. 


A Borderline Psychotic 


Marion F. Lewis 


HE borderline psychotic is a most in- 

teresting type of case, offering a particu- 
lar challenge to the patience and skill of the 
family case worker. Many agencies have to 
struggle for long periods with people who 
are not sick enough to be committed to a 
mental hospital or dangerous enough to be 
confined for any length of time. Many 
seriously disturbed persons manage to retain 
enough vocational adjustment to earn at 
least a part of their maintenance and suffi- 
cient social adjustment to keep a strong 
hold on the sympathy and affection of their 
family and friends. Such people, with their 
pathologically intense loves and hates and 
their crippling rigidities and fears, constitute 
an extremely difficult problem both to them- 
selves and to everyone who comes to their 
aid. In their desperate struggles to main- 
tain a place in the community, they fre- 
quently clamor loudly for aid, but they find 
it very difficult to accept help and still more 
difficult to find anyone able to help. The 
social service departments of mental hos- 
pitals usually end their work with the period 
of parole, and there are many mentally ill 
people who for various reasons are never 
able to obtain or to accept any sort of medi- 
cal care. The family agency with its trained 
staff and small case load seems at present to 
be in a strategic position to work out tech- 
niques for handling those mild and border- 
line cases. Though such clients may not be 
able to obtain insight in the technical sense 
and are therefore beyond the reach of direct 
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therapy, they are sometimes able to respond 
to other treatment devices and to improve 
their social adjustment even though their 
fundamental character structure remains un- 
changed. The responsibility of exploring 
and developing these supportive and allevi- 
ating methods of treatment is one which 
the family agency cannot avoid. Such work 
is costly, since it frequently requires years 
of intensive effort, but it contributes to the 
happiness of the individual patient and re- 
duces his danger to the community and his 
dependence upon community funds. 

The case which follows is presented as a 
specimen of this type of problem. The 
family was composed of two sisters, who 
were 53 and 45 when they first came to 
the agency. Sophia, the elder, was crip- 
pled ; and Elizabeth, the younger, was men- 
tally ill. From the first the sisters were 
interesting because of their obviously su- 
perior intelligence. No psychiatric diag- 
nosis was ever obtained but it seems probable 
that Elizabeth could be classed as a paranoid, 
though not a typical one. The case afforded 
the agency an excellent opportunity to ob- 
serve a paranoid personality in a family 
setting and in two quite different stages of 
development. In the earlier stage Elizabeth 
apparently went through a psychotic epi- 
sode. In the later stage there was no direct 
evidence of an active psychosis, although 
there were indications of the continuing 
paranoid structure. No case work agency 
can claim any credit for the fact that Eliza- 
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beth was able to win a partial victory over 
the mental illness; this happened during a 
three-year period in which the case was 
closed. When it was reopened once more, 
she was found to be more accessible to treat- 
ment than are many paranoids, since she 
was less openly suspicious and vindictive. 


The sisters first came to the notice of the family 
agency in the fall of 1926. The worker at that 
time described Sophia as a large rather nice-look- 
ing woman, neatly dressed, who seemed refined and 
intelligent. She was suffering from hypothyroid- 
isin, and as a result of early infantile paralysis she 
was wearing a brace on one foot, which was de- 
formed and painful to walk on. She was em- 
ployed as a clerical worker for a hosiery concern 
but asked for help in getting extra work at night 
so that she might be able to take care of her sister 
more nearly adequately. She asked also for 
courses in book-keeping, and was quite upset when 
the agency decided that her health and her age did 
not make her a good investment for further 
training. 

In the summer of 1927 Sophia came back to ask 
for advice about the care of Elizabeth, eight years 
her junior. She reported that as a child Elizabeth 
had displayed artistic ability and high intelligence, 
and as an adult she had achieved some recognition 
as a commercial artist. For the preceding four 
years, however, she had been growing “very 
queer,” and it was no longer possible for the 
sisters to live together. Elizabeth now neglected 
her rooms, kept her doors and windows locked, 
and admitted no one. She had begun to breed mice 
in lard cans and spent much time on them. This 
information was corroborated by other informants. 
The family doctor stated that he felt that she had 
been mentally ill for several years and should be 
committed. A close friend, Mrs. Wilson, stated 
that Elizabeth had always been queer but recently 
her behavior had been alarming. She showed Mrs. 
Wilson intense affection and was very jealous of 
other guests. Once she playfully backed Mrs. 
Wilson into a corner and drew a knife across her 
throat. After Mr. Wilson had forbidden her in 
the house, she continued to prow! around the house 
and peer through the windows. An attempted 
commitment at this time failed, apparently because 
Mrs. Wilson withdrew Elizabeth from a local hos- 
pital before the period of observation had been 
completed. 

During this period Sophia also was in difficulties. 
In December, 1928, she gave up her job because 
of alleged troubles with her foot, and she then 
seemed to be entirely helpless and dependent. After 
spending some time in a hospital and in a con- 
valescent home, where she was supported by her 
brother, she finally decided to join him in a little 
Pennsylvania town where he had a small business. 
She left the city in the summer of 1929. The 
brother continued to send money to Elizabeth, as 
he had apparently been doing for a long time. 

In 1932 the case was again reopened when Mrs. 
Wilson once more requested that Elizabeth be 
committed. After Sophia left the city she had 
grown worse and Mrs. Wilson was now afraid of 
her. Her brother had died a few months before, 
leaving $1000 to each of the sisters. Elizabeth had 
spent hers recklessly, paying her neighbors large 
sums for small services. She annoyed Mrs. Wilson 
by calling at all hours of the day and night and 


helping herself to food. On the advice of the 
agency Mrs. Wilson referred Elizabeth to the 
court. At the time of the hearings, however, 
Elizabeth came in surrounded by neighbors and 
friends who testified in her behalf, and the case 
was dismissed. Elizabeth later told the worker 
that she could not understand Mrs. Wilson’s be- 
havior since she had been her dearest friend, 
Elizabeth had painted pictures and done carvings 
for her, and everything went well until Mrs, 
Wilson began to borrow money. She also had a 
diamond ring which Elizabeth wanted her to 
return. Later, Mrs. Wilson admitted that she had 
borrowed the money without her husband’s knowl- 
edge. She finally returned the ring. 

A month after the court proceedings, the agency 
began to receive distressed letters from Sophia 
who was planning to return to her sister. She had 
begun to suffer from guilt because of her consent 
to Elizabeth’s proposed commitment and was sorry 
that she had ever left her alone. In the summer of 
1933, in spite of letters from the agency warning 
that there were no jobs in town, Sophia arrived. 
In the interview that followed, Elizabeth spoke of 
having done some decorating in the building for 
the landlord, and thought that she and her sister 
could get along somehow. The case was then 
closed once more. 


It is clear from this material that, even 
at the height of what was apparently a 
psychotic episode, Elizabeth was not as 
completely disintegrated as many paranoid 
patients. She did not commit any actual 
violence ; though she scared her friend, she 
confined the murderous impulses to fantasy 
and play and did not allow them entirely to 
escape control. Outgoing impulses were 
still present—she took care of the mice, she 
gave Mrs. Wilson presents, she gave the 
worker a chocolate cake. Most interesting 
of all, she did not apparently develop the 
hostility to the neighbors which is felt by 
many patients of this type. Even though in 
part she had to buy their friendship, she 
succeeded in retaining it, and, therefore, in 
maintaining some living human contacts. 
It is also clear that Sophia was alternating 
between impulses to work and to help her 
sister, and wishes to be cared for completely 
as an invalid. 

In March, 1936, Sophia wrote to the agency ask- 
ing that someone visit her. The worker found 
the sisters struggling hopelessly with a large and 
dilapidated old rooming-house of which Elizabeth 
was caretaker and renting agent. - The place had 
proved impractical because it was so difficult to 
heat; Elizabeth had carried coal all winter for the 
tenants’ fireplaces and had worn herself out scrub- 
bing the innumerable halls, bathrooms, and vacant 
rooms. When the worker arrived the house was 
clean but Elizabeth was dirty and ragged. With 
her marked pallor and her disorderly white hair, 
she was a fantastic figure. 


Sophia had apparently taken little active part in 
Elizabeth’s struggles. When the worker arrived, 
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she was in bed, and she said that she had been 
there most of the time for the last three years. 
She was deeply depressed because of the financial 
situation and because she was crippled and could 
not help. She showed the worker her deformed 
foot, and had much to say about how hard it was 
to grow up unable to play like other children. She 
was proud of the fact that she had been a stenog- 
rapher for twenty-five years, but felt that she was 
now a burden on her sister, and thought that 
Elizabeth would be much better off if only she 
herself was in an institution. Elizabeth was 
humorous and deprecating about this. She said 
that Sophia was always talking about ending her 
days in the poor-house and perhaps she would be 
disappointed if she didn’t have to. 


One of the first moves in treatment was to 
help the sisters with their pressing financial 
difficulties. They were enabled to stay in 
the rooming-house a little longer, and then, 
when the owner of the building asked them 
to leave, they were moved to the two-room 
apartment where they are still living. 

The change was difficult for them both. They 
were afraid of “going on relief,” and Elizabeth 
hated to lose the lawns and the spaciousness of the 
old place. From the windows of the new apart- 
ment there was a dispiriting view of back yards 
and closely-built houses. In their two rooms 
there was not space enough for their numberless 
trunks and boxes, and some of these had to over- 
flow into the attic where it was hard to get at 
them. Worst of all, there was no privacy from 
one another. More than once, Sophia had occasion 
to wail, “If only I had a door that I could shut!” 
Some old friends still came to call; but the few 
remaining relatives were not interested in appeals 
for funds. In their loneliness and their anxiety 
for the future, both sisters turned to the worker. 
To her they poured out their worries about their 
gas bill and the insurance; with her they discussed 
politics and public affairs. They had much to say 
about their nostalgia for their old home and their 
family. If only they had never left home! If 
yd their brother and their married sister were 
alive! 

After a few weeks it became evident that, 
except for the financial aid which the agency 
was giving, treatment was at a standstill. 
Although Elizabeth talked about looking for 
a job, she made no move to do so. She 
seemed to be glad to rest on the financial 
security offered by the agency, and afraid to 
look for work. Sophia continued to spend 
most of her time in bed and to leave the 
responsibility for the housework to Eliza- 
beth. Elizabeth, who could not plan, was 
spending the money and buying the food; 
Sophia, whose strong practical intelligence 
and common sense were so badly needed, 
lay back in her pillows, worried about the 
gas bill, read the paper, and wrote letters. 
She expressed concern because Elizabeth 
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was working too hard; but she had her 
meals on a tray, and seldom went into the 
kitchen for anything. She infuriated Eliza- 
beth one day by wrapping up her shoes in 
newspaper and announcing that since she 
would never need them again they could be 
put away. 

The turning point in treatment came when 
the worker was able to make use of the 
sisters’ rivalry with each other, and their 
affection for the worker. It proved possible, 
not to change the sisters’ relationship to each 
other very much, but to help them to return 
to old and well-tested sublimations on which 
they had formerly leaned heavily but which 
under the pressure of inner and outer diffi~ 
culties had fallen into disuse. 


This happened first with Sophia. The worker 
discussed humorously but frankly with her the 
possibility that she was not taking as much re- 
sponsibility as she could. Perhaps sooner or later 
she would have to get up out of that bed and do 
more about the house. Sophia’s response to this 
was almost immediate. Though there continued to 
be many days when she stayed in bed, she was up 
and dressed much of the time thereafter. She was 
delighted because the pains in her back disappeared 
after a few weeks and because she then felt better 
than she had for a long time. She was also pleased 
and proud because the worker arranged to sell the 
exquisite embroidery which, under the stimulus of 
the worker’s interest, she began to turn out. Since 
she was very slow and usually liked to work out 
complicated patterns, each article took her many 
hours to make. In proportion to the time spent, 
the money which she received for these things was 
very little; but her ability to earn a little cash 
made an enormous difference both to her and to 
her sister. Now they were not wholly without 
spending money for small items which the agency 
could not supply. This source of income took on a 
new importance after relief was transferred to the 
public agency. The family agency then urged 
Sophia to pay for their insurance herself and she 
began to work much more steadily in order to do 
this. 

Elizabeth’s artistic 2bility did not come to the 
fore until after Sophia had begun to turn out 
some creative work. Elizabeth then began to show 
the worker her collection of poems. These were 
written in an almost illegible hand on disorderly 
scraps of paper. She began to put considerable 
energy into writing new poems and to compete 
vigorously with Sophia for the worker’s interest. 
The worker was pressed into service as audience 
and critic and was forced scrupulously to divide 
her attention between bureau-scarfs and sonnets. 
Elizabeth also turned back to her old interest in 
drawing. She asked for and received several tubes 
of oil paints; but these she never used. Her 
brushes were in the attic and it was too hard to 
get them out. With only an ordinary pencil and 
a box of children’s crayons, she began to make 
excellent sketches of the things to be seen from 
her window. She managed somehow to soften the 
hard outlines of the back yards, and to present the 
tree-tops and the sky more clearly than the ugly 
board fence below. 
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As the sisters gained confidence in the 
worker, they began with many hesitations 
and omissions to express their hostilities to 
each other. These were deep-lying and 
severe ; but since both of them were strongly 
religious, they had trouble in acknowledging 
what both felt to be un-Christian attitudes. 
Elizabeth was more aggressive in making 
bitter accusations but she was partly pro- 
tected from the accompanying guilt because 
she was able to project all the blame upon 


Sophia. 


She felt that she could not do good creative 
work because of the jangling atmosphere which 
Sophia created. She assured the worker that she 
had had Sophia “on her hands” for twenty years 
and that this was the reason that she had not gone 
farther as an artist. Wherever she went, Sophia 
always wanted to come along and live with her. 
She could not even read in the evening in peace, 
since Sophia objected to haying the light burning 
at bed-time. The most acute immediate problem 
was how much personal service Elizabeth ought 
to give Sophia. Most of the time Sophia still 
expected her clothes to be washed and her meals 
to be served on a tray, but occasionally her guilt 
about her dependence became very strong and she 
then insisted on doing her own washing. Such a 
rebellion always threw Elizabeth into something 
approaching panic. She appealed to the worker 
and to other friends for help in making Sophia 
submit. After all, wasn’t she ready to do any- 
thing and everything for her sister? Sophia 
reacted to these aggressions sometimes with child- 
like submission, and sometimes with a spirited 
defense. She appeared to accept the idea that she 
had always been a drag on her sister. One day 
she remarked, “ There sits a talented and intelli- 
gent woman and I am keeping her from her true 
work!” The quarrels about personal service usually 
were brief, and Sophia then lapsed back into 
her customary dependence. Sometimes, however, 
she was able successfully to impose her will on 
Elizabeth. One day Elizabeth insisted that she 
wanted to move the furniture around in new ways, 
since God intended that every so often the vibra- 
tions should be changed. Sophia looked out the 
window and remarked dryly, “ The trees all seem 
to be in the same place—apparently God isn’t 
moving them around!” Whenever the quarrels 
became exceptionally acute, Sophia fell back on 
her favorite defense—she wanted to be taken at 
once to the County Home. Both sisters became 
panicky whenever this idea was taken seriously, 
and both then decided that they wanted to live 
together a little longer. Each of them privately 
expressed to the worker concern about the other’s 
health, and each urged the worker to secure for the 
other the medical care which she refused for 
herself. 


As the treatment relationship progressed, 
it became possible to see more clearly and 
fully the devices by which Elizabeth was 
able in this difficult situation to maintain 
some sort of mental balance. Most impor- 


tant, of course, was the fact that she was 
able to take care of her sister. The intense 
hostility she felt towards Sophia (and 
toward all women), and which burst out 
alarmingly in the earlier relationship with 
Mrs. Wilson, could now be held in check by 
constant and painful personal service. The 
fact that Sophia had strong impulses toward 


dependence was fortunate for Elizabeth. It 


was, of course, Elizabeth’s intense need to 
prove her love and to atone for her hatred 
that made Sophia’s occasional periods of re- 
bellion seem so dangerous to her. If she 
could not give until it hurt, her strongest 
defense against the tides of hatred would be 
gone. 

Her need to give appeared again in her 
dealing with all of the four workers who 
have been on the case since 1936. It was 
not always easy for her to accept their inter- 
ventions in her affairs and she occasionally 
expressed mild hostility in sharp and witty 
remarks. On the other hand, her need to 
give was clearly obsessive. She offered 
dishes, an old pair of sugar tongs, a sketch 
or two which she had made herself. Most 
of all, she needed to give food. She served 
substantial teas when she herself was not 
getting enough to eat and offered fruit and 
vegetables which she could not afford to 
spare. It was clear that by this excessive 
impulse to give she was not only atoning for 
her hostile attitudes toward the workers, 
but denying her dependence and establish- 
ing herself as a social equal. 

The wish to have children and to practice 
toward them a shielding and nurturing re- 
lationship was, of course, evident during the 
psychotic episode. Then, however, she had 
taken flight from the real world of human 
relationships and was able only to take care 
of her mice. In the later period she was 
able to carry out those impulses in ways 
which the community accepts. When neigh- 
bors abandoned a cat and kittens, she was 
afraid to feed them in or near the building 
because of the landlord’s objections ; but she 
carried food and water to a street several 
blocks away and fed them there until they 
disappeared. 

Her interest in Christian Science and in 
astrology have proved very useful in her 
struggles for adjustment. She complains 
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constantly of her health but, with the aid of 
the former, she is able to parry the insistence 
of social workers who feel that she ought to 
see a doctor. It is hard to be sure of all of 
her real reasons for avoiding medical care 
but her Christian Science formulas help 
express the sort of magical thinking that 
believes medical care unnecessary. When 
she made a rapid recovery after a severe 
burn on her leg, she assured the worker that 
she was convinced that by an act of faith she 
had been able to avoid infection. Her astro- 
logical interests have come in handy in her 
attempts to establish her superiority both to 
her sister and to the workers. 

Her struggles to conform to the com- 
munity’s standards of cleanliness have occu- 
pied a great deal of her time and energy. 
She is the least practical of people, and in 
performing any manual task she shows the 
retardation displayed by many people with 
serious emotional disturbances. Her enter- 
prising neighbor across the hall cannot 
understand why she has so much trouble in 
keeping only two rooms clean and present- 
able. She has managed to keep the living 
room fairly clean, though it is beyond her to 
have it always in order. Only in the case 
of her own person does she practice that 
neglect of appearances which was striking 
during the psychotic episode. She does not 
object to uncombed hair, ragged dresses, 
thick stockings worn askew, and grotesque 
combinations of garments and colors. She 
is not aware of the sort of impression that 
all this makes on an observer. Once she 
remarked, “I don’t look as though I could 
write poetry, do I? I never looked as 
though I could do art work, but I could!” 

In the poems she has again managed to 
work out in socially acceptable form some 
of the wishes and attitudes which were an 
acute problem during the psychotic episode, 
and which are still her major concern in 
every-day living. In one she expresses frank 
hostility, probably to Sophia. 


The Scavenger 


She talks of the dead 
That can’t answer back, 

And she’ll talk of me, 
Alas and alack! 


And the cat will shiver 
And stiffen its fur 

While you hark to the sorry 
Tales of her. 
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In a number of poems she expresses de- 
fenses against primitive hostile wishes. She 
is so upset by the idea that animals should 
be eaten that it is easy to feel that she is 
trying to deal with the wish to bite and to 
chew up. 

White Pigeons 


As I walked out today 
Upon the market way 

I saw a crate of pigeons 

On the pavement gray. ... 


And I cared no more for marketing— 
I could almost hear 

The hearts of white pigeons 

Beating with fear. 


In other poems she expresses the wish to 
give which is so compelling in her relation- 
ships with people. 


Pigeon, come late 

You are poorly paid 

For the toilsome day 

And your effort made... . 


So be at home 

On my transient roof, 

My heart to the wild ones 
Is ne’er aloof. 


And welcome to 
My frugal fare; 
A crust, a cup, 
A tiny prayer. 


It is easy to believe that she was thinking 
of her own court experiences when she 
wrote: 


In the courts of Heaven 
There’s not a single court 

Save those of love and gladness 
And those of good report. 


In the courts of Heaven 
There’s not a single judge 
With an eye of steely glitter 
And a black gown’s smudge. 


In the courts of Heaven 

In all that beauteous land 
There’s none to wrong another, 
Or lift accusing hand. 


Sometimes she hints at her own defeat, 
and expresses without urgency her wish to 
return home: 


Exile 


. .. She sometimes dreams of beauty wild and free; 
Of madcap romance in her mask and veil; 

While she, herself, stands wistful at the pale 

Of some lost fairyland of memory. 


Across the northern chill a fragrance blows 
Of violets, with petals misty-blue ; 

And tulips nod ir gold and crimson rows, 
And long-forgotten faces come to view. 
The magic garden moves across her sward, 
As she sits calmly, gazing heavenward. 
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She comments upon her own poetry and 
thinks about: 


. this dumb music in my breast 

That strikes vain chords, and knows no rest. 

It is clear that many things in this situ- 
ation are beyond the reach of case work. It 
is of course impossible to make fundamental 
changes in the character and the behavior of 
the sisters, both because of their age and 
because of the severity of their difficulties. 
No case work technique can alter their 
fundamental drives to dominate and to 
attack one another in ways which have 
already been described. It has proved pos- 
sible, however, to alleviate their distress, to 
diminish their loneliness, and to reduce their 
sense of guilt. In all this their relationship 
to the various workers has been very impor- 
tant. Because the workers take an interest 
in their clothes, their finances, their recre- 
ation, their feelings, the sisters are able to 
practice to some extent the relationship of 
children to a kind parent, and to feel that in 
a world which they cannot manage they are 
not wholly forsaken. They have received 
comfort and relief from the new experience 
of being able to express frank hostility to 
one another without losing the worker’s 
love. Sometimes they put into words their 
deep need to have their hates accepted by a 
kind parent. After a particularly stormy 
interview, Sophia asked the worker, “ Have 
you lost all respect for us after our carrying 
on this way?” She was reassured when 
the worker remarked that she thought it was 
excellent for them to “get things out of 
their system.” Elizabeth has been enabled 
to follow her failure with Mrs. Wilson by 
a series of successful relationships with 
workers—successful in the sense that they 
were terminated by external circumstances 
and not by her mistakes. All the recent 
workers have had to parry her countless in- 
trusive questions and to frustrate her wishes 
to monopolize their private time; but she 
has been able to tolerate these partial frus- 
trations, and to accept the limitations of a 
professional relationship without too much 
resentment. 


Most important of all, both sisters have 
been helped through their relationship with 
the workers to resume creative activity. To 
make something new and beautiful, either 
with the hands or with the mind, is prob- 
ably for anyone the most effective way of 
dealing with inner hostilities and guilts 
which cannot be removed by deeper changes. 
That the sisters were able, in spite of their 
age, to take this way out even in part is an 
indication of the fact that the normal proc- 
esses of growth may continue even in the 
old and the very ill. Because of this con- 
tinuing capacity for growth, and because 
they were able to reach out toward the 
workers with affection, it has been possible 
to give real support to their efforts to pre- 
serve their relationship to each other, keep 
their home intact, and hold their place in the 
community. 

It is hard to foresee the future of the sis- 
ters, who are now 66 and 58. The last few 
months have been a period of stress for them 
both. For reasons that are not very clear, 
Sophia went back to bed and stayed there 
most of the winter of 1938. Elizabeth has 
been seriously disturbed because Sophia 
was given an old age pension while she her- 
self has to continue on relief. The hostili- 
ties have broken out with new violence, and 
each sister is now openly accusing the other 
of being crazy. Whether they can continue 
even their present degree of adjustment is 
a question. For the moment, however, the 
situation still looks hopeful. Sophia is once 
more getting out of bed and doing her em- 
broidery; and Elizabeth is still wrestling 
with the housekeeping, and writing her 
poems. Both sisters continue to lean heavily 
upon the current case worker for encourage- 
ment and support. They talk wistfully 
about their old home and their family, and 
both look forward fearfully to the time when 
one of them may die and leave the other 
alone. Living together may be grievous 
but it is not total defeat ; they are still refus- 
ing, even in the face of insoluble difficulties, 
to give up all energy and hope. 
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Editorial Notes 


Inhibitions in Writing 

N one of her case studies,’ that of an 

appealing, too conforming and uncom- 
plaining lad, Florence Hollis comments that, 
“We sometimes fail to understand the con- 
nection between repressed feelings of resent- 
ment and the use of the aggressive fighting 
elements in the personality in the interest of 
successful living in a competitive culture. 
People need to be able to struggle to obtain 
what they want in life. Unfortunately, this 
process is closely related to the attacking of 
another that arises out of feelings of anger. 
It therefore often happens that a person who 
is striving to cover up and control the latter 
impulses is likewise afraid to use the con- 
structively forceful elements of his person- 
ality.” One of the methods of treatment the 
case worker utilizes is to encourage the 
client to freer expression of his resentments, 
thus freeing him to a more active use of his 
energies for constructive efforts. This 
method is based on one of the fundamental 
tenets of case work. Its source lies in the 
psychoanalytic theory from which case work 
has gained invaluable understanding of 
human nature and principles of practice. 
The validity of this method is convincingly 
demonstrated to anyone who tries it with 
clients in even its simplest form. 

It is unfortunate that confusion has arisen 
from the dual use of the term aggression. 
On the one hand the term is applied to the 
energy and determination to achieve one’s 
ends, the vital assertion of strength and will 
to master the world and surpass one’s fel- 
lows in competition. On the other hand, in 
its narrower sense, aggression is used to de- 
note attack against others, as the expression 
of hostile impulses. Toward such aggres- 
sion other people naturally react with simi- 
lar aggression, with resentment and disap- 
proval if not with retaliation, for it is a threat 
to their security and arouses their anxiety. 
As one is sensitive to the opinion of one’s 
fellows, one seeks to curb, to conceal, or re- 
frain from hostile expressions. To a degree 
such caution and inhibition are necessary in 

"Social Case Work im Practice—Six Case 


Studies. Family Welfare Association of America. 
To be published Dec. 1, 1939. Chapter III. 
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social living. The problem of healthy 
growth, as Drs. English and Pearson point 
out? is to achieve a balance, to free and 
direct the aggressive impulses into normal, 
healthy activity without too much anxiety 
and inhibition, and to restrain and soften 
the hostile components with friendliness and 
regard for others. 

The relation of hostility and aggression, 
especially in their expression in competition, 
sibling rivalry, and attitudes toward author- 
ity, and the processes by which they are 
released and modified, we are learning to see 
clearly in our clients and to some extent in 


our relationships with students, with the 


community, and in wider social conflicts. 
They are revealed also in our personal re- 
actions and in other phases of our profes- 
sional activities. In one of these areas, that 
of critical discussion in our literature, vari- 
ous observations seem to me pertinent and 
will, I trust, be helpful. 

Occasionally someone we have asked to 
review a book will reply that she is unwill- 
ing to do so, because “ she can find nothing 
good to say about it” or because she dis- 
agrees with its point of view completely. 
This explanation may be.a sound judgment 
that the book does not merit review, or may 
be offered because it is not expedient for the 
reviewer to make a public comment. In 
other cases reviews may consist of a mere 
cursory summary of the contents without 
any evaluation or expression of the re- 
viewer's judgment. Of course there is a 
place for reviews that are brief notations for 
reference purposes as well as for those whose 
thoughtful appraisal enlightens and stimu- 
lates the reader. 

In addition to such reasons for reactions 
of reviewers, there may also be another fac- 
tor—our reluctance to express freely our 
real opinions. This reluctance, analyzed 
from the case work point of view, seems to 
me to be related to our confusion about 
aggression and hostility. Our inhibitions 
may keep us inarticulate lest we offend 
someone, or reveal ourselves as less than 
completely fair, or bring us criticism if we 
_ *See the quotation on the front cover of this 
issue. 
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are negatively critical rather than pleasingly 
commendatory. 

A similar difficulty is apparent in record 
writing, for our records often lack a state- 
ment of the worker’s thinking and plans. In 
part we excuse ourselves on the basis that 
the client’s personality and problems are so 
complex and fluid that we cannot and should 
not make judgments, or indeed, that we 
cannot “know” them at all. We reject an 
earlier, brave style of taking responsibility 
for making plans for the client and lean over 
backwards in omitting our planning alto- 
gether. Despite much talk about diagnosis 
as a generic function of case work, most of 
us hesitate to formulate a specific opinion, 
and carefully omit it from our records. 
Why? Perhaps we are afraid that later we 
and our fellow workers will find our judg- 
ment fallible. It is more comfortable to 
work from day to day in a pleasant haze of 
vagueness or to rely on opportunism than 
face the cold test of whether our plan 
worked. Thus we are inhibited in record 
writing by our fear of asserting what we 
think, our fear of being aggressive and risk- 
ing criticism. 


THE case worker, as well as the client, 
invests in the case work relationship a great 
deal of her own individual quality, and of 
the conscious and unconscious revelations of 
ourselves we are naturally sensitive and pro- 
tective. It is difficult to get people to write 
about their actual practice. Because we are 
fearful ourselves of criticism we are equally 
fearful of giving our honest evaluation of the 
work of others. It is hard for us to feel that 
another person could discuss our practice 
frankly in a spirit of genuine friendliness. 
Our fear, I venture to say, is because we are 
dimly aware of our own reserves of uncon- 
scious hostility and rivalry, we feel guilty and 
anxious about these feelings, and project 
upon others the intention of attacking us. 

Thus it happens that many articles fail to 
get to grips with the subject; the author 
takes refuge in safe generalities and avoids 
controversial issues. As a group we rarely 
quite get down to bedrock, to thorough dis- 
cussions of the sound and unsound aspects 
of our work. We are aware of differences 
in points of view, of a sense of unresolved, 
floating conflict, of confusion and lack of 


clarity ; but we are uncertain whether it is 
wise to bring such differences out into open 
discussion and face them squarely and con- 
cretely. A positive approach is always 
more constructive than a negative one but 
positiveness must be honest. It is our 
anxiety that keeps our literature mild and 
non-controversial. When anyone ventures 
to be critical, our emotions and inevitable 
sibling rivalry are stirred up. We try to 
ignore them and avoid comment, but this is 
a problem in professional relationships that 
we need to work out. 

Our sensitivity may also be seen in our 
reactions when an article is or is not ac- 
cepted. What we write is so much an exten- 
sion of ourselves that naturally we feel re- 
jected or gratified by its fate. We may 
become discouraged and inhibited from fur- 
ther effort, or we may be angry and criticize 
the person who rejects our brain child. One 
of the tasks of an editor is to be aware of 
these natural reactions, to safeguard her own 
judgment from unconscious motivations, to 
anticipate the reactions which editorial de- 
cisions may incur, and to decide as wisely 
and objectively as possible what subjects 
and approaches will be stimulating and 
constructive. 

The younger generation of the practi- 
tioner group have more courage in aggres- 
sion, perhaps because they are closer to 
student experience where the class is willing 
to subject its work to discussion in the spirit 
of learning, perhaps because they are less 
concerned with their professional reputa- 
tions and all those delicate considerations of 
policy that bog us down; and they have the 
beautiful confidence of the young that direct- 
ness is better than indirectness. The open 
contest that the Case Work Program Com- 
mittee of the National Conference is an- 
nouncing provides a welcome encouragement 
for discussions of case work practice. 

It takes aggression and courage to express 
directly our opinions, to reyeal our practice 
and our convictions, as Florence Hollis has 
done in her forthcoming book, as the Penn- 
sylvania School group have done in their 
publications, as Lucille Nickel Austin did in 
her 1938 National Conference paper, as the 


*See Readers’ Forum, THe Famiry, October, 
1939, p. 204. 
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group of case work teachers are doing in 
their articles. Our inhibitions and anxiety 
are signs of our professional immaturity. 
As we learn each to handle our own emo- 


tions, we shall feel more confidence in the 
friendliness and good wishes of our col- 
leagues, and be freer to use our aggression 
in professional productivity. 


Book Reviews 


Social Work Book-of-the-Month 


OCIAL Case Work 1n Practice—Sr1x Case 
Srupies, by Florence Hollis, is one of the 
books that should be on every case worker’s 

study shelf. It presents clinical material in six 
case records, accompanied by a step-by-step analy- 
sis of the interviews. These case studies, with two 
chapters on the concepts underlying practice, pro- 
vide a well-rounded study of applications, diag- 
noses, the client-worker relationship, and treatment 
processes in case work. (Family Welfare Associ- 
ation of America. $2.50.) 


HE Cuosen Basy: Valentina P. Wasson. 
48 pp., 1939. Carrick and Evans, Inc., New 
York, or THe Famiry. $1.50. 


This book is written by a foster mother to tell 
her adopted child, Peter, of his adoption. It is 
definitely a foster parent’s book in quality of feel- 
ing. The text is unexciting and for this reason, 
no doubt, sound. The pictures are simple and 
colorful enough to please a child, and subtle enough 
to delight an adult who feels for foster parent and 
child in adoption. 

One’s first reaction to a book to make adoption 
“right” is that it tries to escape a problem rather 
than to answer it—that if the foster parent cannot 
bear this problem or does not spontaneously from 
his own feeling produce his answer, no book can do 
it for him. I still think so, but there is so little 
denial, so much reality in this book that I believe 
it will carry in a certain tangible fashion something 
real and precious for foster parents which they 
cannot always put into words and which may lose 
some of its tensity and emotion by coming from a 
story book. Children acquire a respect for what 
“the book says,” as do adults. So long as this 
book is not used compulsively and as the “ right” 
thing to do and say, it seems a neat and very 
persuasive commentary on adoption from a foster 
parent. 

As an “adoption lady,” I respond to the pictures 
as more expressive than the text. The confusion 
and need of the foster parent are portrayed with a 
delightful humor and rare identification, as is the 
anguish of deciding and asking and waiting. The 
social worker is presented as a not too forbidding 
back at a neat and unvarying desk, and again in 
galoshes, peering under the bed while cat and dog 
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watch anxiously. We begin with a little feeling 
of irk at this portrayal, then accept it as an ex- 
pression of all the agony of asking and being 
looked over which we represent, however we be- 
have, and we delight in the foster parents’ chance 
to take a sly thrust and to get even in this humor- 
ous way. We believe they value us for what we 
are able to help them to and get even with us for 
that very need and so work the thing out very 
neatly. 

We follow Peter, the first child, through his 
identification with his parents in finding a little 
sister, through the delights of being a big boy and 
giving up his carriage, beginning, ourselves, to get 
uneasy that it is so beautiful and positive a picture 
until we arrive at the end where, without benefit of 
text, the artist shows us Peter attempting to stand 
on his head while the admiring relatives concen- 
trate on Mary, the new baby. This bit of realism 
is poignant and we are willing that a person who 
will let adoption even in fiction be so good and so 
fraught with pain, with a sparkle of humor, shall 
speak not only for foster parents and child but for 
social workers too, and we forgive the galoshes. 


Jut1a Ann BisHoP 
Children’s Home Society of Virginia, 
Richmond, Va. 


UIDING Human Muisrits—A Practical Ap- 
plication of Individual Psychology: Alex- 
andra Adler, M.D. 88 pp., 1938. Macmillan, 

New York, or Tue Famity, $1.75. 


Dr. Adler’s book is an exponent of Individual 
Psychology, the theory propounded by her father, 
the late Dr. Alfred Adler. Guiding Human Mis- 
fits presents such an oversimplification of the 
problems of human behavior that it is unsatisfac- 
tory as an explanation of both origin and cure. 
The statement that “three types of children are 
most likely to develop into neurotics: those who 
are pampered, those who are disliked, and those 
who have an organic inferiority,” does not indicate 
mutually exclusive groups nor does it actually con- 
cern types of children but rather types of experi- 
ence. This and other statements call for definition 
and supporting evidence, especially such a conten- 
tion as that “the pampered children constitute the 
largest group [of potential neurotics]” or “the 
potential neurotic belongs to the passive type... .” 

Most of Dr. Adler’s explanations of behavior go 
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no further than some secondary gains derived from 
victory over others and omit the fundamental pur- 
poses of symptoms established to protect the 
patient against his own anxiety. We refer here to 
the discussions of agoraphobia, kleptomania, alco- 
holism, and so on. 

We feel it unfortunate also that Dr. Adler does 
not safeguard the potential patient by standing 
firmly for well-equipped therapists, whether 
Adlerian or adherents of another school. It seems 
dangerous to suggest that “for persons who have 
not had very extensive training it often proves 
useful to work with the help of a questionnaire 
which will prevent the omission of certain impor- 
tant inquiries.” In the first place, gathering his- 
torical data demands awareness of what is essential 
and appropriate to any individual problem; and in 
the second place, historical data are of no value 
unless one knows what to do with them. It is 
unlikely that this book, in its too great simplicity, 
will contribute either to the general knowledge of 
the social worker in regard to human behavior or 
to a more accurate understanding of Individual 
Psychology. 

JEANETTE REGENSBURG 
Tulane University School of Social Work 


_— 


OUNSELING Younc Workers: Jane F. 
Culbert and Helen R. Smith, 212 pp., 1939. 
Vocational Service for Juniors, New York, 

or THE Famity, $1.75. 


This is one of the most valuable volumes on 
vocational counseling for the young that have come 
to our attention. It is based on four years’ work 
for young people in a consultation service main- 
tained by the Vocational Service for Juniors as 
a joint enterprise with the Junior Division of the 
New York State Employment Service, in which 
the National Youth Administration joined later 
as a third sponsoring agency. The service was 
designed for young people between 16 and 25. 

The work is of an extraordinarily thoughtful 
and analytical character. It dwells upon the many 
factors involved and the necessity of a real case 
work approach by the counselor, in order not to 
carry along a silently reluctant youth. Of course, 
attention is given to psychological tests but there 
is recognition that there is nothing absolute in 
these. Tests for aptitudes, for example, must be 
seen in relation to whatever experience the 
worker may already have had and there can be 
no prognostication as to how far continued expe- 
rience may develop these aptitudes. Even a test 
itself, according to the emotional and mental reac- 
tions of the youth, may display an aptitude of 
accomplishment not borne out by the test of the 
work day by day. 

What is implicit in all the considerations is an 
endeavor to learn what the youth is really seeking 


and whether his ambition is just a day dream with- 
out the ability necessary to carry it out. Remark- 
able is this case work with day dreams and what 
develops from it. Where something worth while 
is revealed we see it utilized through counseling, 
in plans for training courses, and the development 
of this or that kind of experience. 

It should be mentioned by the way that Voca- 
tional Service for Juniors has scholarship funds 
to help young people to undertake training courses, 
In this connection the following quotation is in- 
teresting as showing the case work implications 
throughout: “ Occasional financial aid was granted 
to carry out a plan which might seem to make 
little direct contribution to the field in which the 
young person would work. It was felt justifiable 
to grant this applicant assistance because it would 
help clarify his vocational aims and possibilities, 
contribute to his personal adjustment, and make 
it easier for him to accept practical plans for 
work.” 

Nor can family relationships, the attitude of 
the family towards the young person himself, or 
what he is hoping to do be forgotten in counseling. 
Wherever problems in this area are fairly serious 
there is reference to proper social case work agen- 
cies. As a matter of course there is reference of 
all young people to the Social Service Exchange 
and analyses are obtained from any agencies which 
have had contacts with the family. 

Francis H. McLean 


OUTH anp Sex: Dorothy Dunbar Bromley 
and Fiorence Haxton Britten. 303 pp., 1938. 
Harper & Brothers, New York, or THE 

Fairy, $3.00. 

This very thoughtful study, based on the ques- 
tionnaire and interview methods of ascertaining 
the practice and attitude toward sex of some 
thirteen hundred young college men and women, 
presents extremely interesting material to any 
student of folkways. The newspaper experience 
of the writers is revealed in the clarity of style, 
and their familiarity with the medical and psy- 
chological aspects of sex is indicated by the other 
contributions which Mrs. Bromley has made in 
this field, including a book on Birth Control, Its 
Use and Misuse. 

Though the book is full of case incidents its 
remoteness from the case work approach is perhaps 
indicated in the opening sentence ef Chapter One: 
“Joe and Jane petting on the back seat of an 
automobile are unimportant.” But there is a value 
to case workers in this very difference in approach. 
There is no attempt to over-dramatize the material 
which was gathered or to draw unwarranted 
generalizations. 

The 20 chapters devoted to as many aspects of 
this involved problem make a choice of quotations 
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impossible. However, two sentences perhaps indi- 
cate something of the author’s approach. One on 
the flyleaf reads, “Any sexual act in which harm 
is wilfully done to the physical or moral person- 
ality of the sexual partner is immoral.” The other 
from the chapter on Embarrassed Parents: “ It 
would be a mistake, however, to over-simplify 
the problem.” In brief, this is a book to be read 
carefully as throwing new light on those changes 
taking place in our social customs which create 
new problems for all youth of this period. 

MARGUERITE MarsH 

Youth Consultation Service 

Church Mission of Help 


M “oss CouracE: Joseph Vogel. 312 pp., 
1938. Alfred A. Knopf, New York, or 
Tue Famtity, $2.50. 


This novel is evidently based on the data that 
might be found in a social case work record, am- 
plified by the narrator’s art. It is a book aptly 
titled, for it tells of the incredible courage of man 
when life beats down on him, piling on defeat 
after defeat. Adam, the hero of the tale, had 
but one asset, tremendous strength, but the tragedy 
was that there was no place to use it. He had 
but one drive, the desire to farm, to use his 
strength to till land, but the irony was that by 
the time the social worker had found a bit of 
ground for him, his morale was gone, and he 
never touched it. “ Wait until I have work,” 
he said. 

The story is simply about an unskilled Pole on 
relief, and is apparently laid in a medium-sized 
New York State city. The author has seen his 
character clearly and interpreted him well, and 
at the same time has analyzed the social work 
set-up just as clearly, so that we have the unique 
opportunity of looking on both sides of the social 
work picture. We see what the client feels and 
what the social worker thinks he feels about the 
same situation. We see how difficult it is to 
bridge the gap between worker and client so that 
each may understand the other, and how much 
of this is due to the worker’s failure to be simple 
and clear about such bewildering things as appli- 
cation blanks and rules for procedure. 

This is a book to provoke thought about what 
it is that really motivates people’s behavior; how 
this can be understood without taking time to 
know the entire family experience; whether people 
themselves know what they really want; how the 
morale can be saved of those who have no place 
in the economic scheme; and what the social 
worker, coming in from outside the family circle, 
can expect to contribute. 

Because the story is well told and the characters 
are realistically drawn, this book makes good 
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reading as well as providing much stimulus to 
thought. EstHER WEIDENHAMMER 





To Read or to Use 


Content and Method of Supervision, by Paul W. 
Guyler, discusses supervisory policies of the New 
York State Department of Public Welfare, consid- 
ering especially the case review plan, establish- 
ment of new policies, standards of administration 
and procedure, and methods of training personnel. 
A clear presentation of the organization and 
philosophy of supervision in terms of problems 
of state organization rather than those of the 
individual worker. And The Use of Consultants, 
by Ruth O. Blakeslee, discusses the values and 
relationship of experts to a line organization, prac- 
tical considerations in planning consultative visits. 
The account of consultation services development 
under public welfare promises to add a new con- 
ception and area of professional skill. (15¢ each, 
American Public Welfare Association, 1313 East 
60 St., Chicago, III.) 


Current Living Costs as Related to Standards of 
Public Assisiance in Pennsylvania, December, 1938 : 
This study, as indicated by its title, presents quan- 
tity budgets prepared by recognized authorities for 
minimum subsistence requirements; food, clothing, 
shelter, fuel, light, and household supplies. The 
detailed methods used in computing the cost of 
purchasing materials and comparative tables for 
costs and relief allowances for various categories 
will be of practical interest to workers in other 
state departments. The data show that the maxi- 
mum assistance allowances are considerably short 
of the average cost of purchasing minimum require- 
ments. (Free, Department of Public Assistance, 
Harrisburg, Pa.) 


Children in Foster Homes, by Marie Skodak, 
Ph.D., is part of an extensive research program 
of the Iowa Child Welfare Research Station. It 
is a study of the mental development of children 
placed in foster homes and the examination of 
relationships between the mental development of 
the children, as measured by tests, and various 
factors characterizing the true and foster parents 
and the child’s own early development, with regard 
to children placed in infancy, under six months of 
age, or between the ages of two and five and one- 
half years. Includes numerous charts and tables, 
a list of references and a Home Practices Inventory 
(rating form). (Paper bound, $1, cloth bound, 
$1.35, Department of Publications, University of 
Iowa, Iowa City.) 


Housekeeping Services: Bulletin of the Russell 
Sage Foundation Library, Number 155, June 1939. 
(10¢, Russell Sage Foundation, 130 East 22 St., 
New York, N. Y.) 
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Case Work Papers Contest 


The Case Work Section of the National Confer- 
ence of Social Work announces a competition for 
the demonstration of social case work. Practice 
in an active case shall be the subject of papers in 
accordance with the following rules: 


Open only to practitioners of 2 to 5 years experi- 
ence carrying a case load in a public or private 
agency. 


MSS are limited to 2500 words of which not more 
than a thousand shall be case material and the rest 
discussion of the case. MSS must be typed and 
case material sei off in a distinguishable way. All 
case and place names must be disguised. 


The worker’s name, agency, address, and years of 
practice shall accompany paper in attached and 
sealed envelope. 


Writers of the three best papers will be invited 
to present them at a meeting of the Case Work 
Section at the National Conference at Grand 
Rapids. 


All papers must be in by March Ist. The judges, 
who are the Program Committee of Section I, 
are under no obligation to return material. Send 
MSS to: ‘ 


E.izABetH Dexter, Chairman, P. O. Box 183 


Madison Square Station, New York, N. Y. 





1940 — Summer Session — June 24 
to July 13 


FOR WORKERS IN PUBLIC 
AND PRIVATE AGENCIES 


Pennsylvania School of Social Work, 
affiliated with the University of Penn- 
sylvania, announces a summer session 
of three weeks on the campus of the 


Solebury School overlooking the 
Delaware River, near New Hope, 
Pennsylvania. 


For further information apply— 


Miss Margaret Bishop, Registrar 
311 South Juniper Street 
Philadelphia 








_— F.W.A.A. 
cAnnounces 


SociaL CasE Work 
IN PRACTICE 


-- Six CASE STUDIES -~ 
by 
Florence Hollis 


A group of case studies accompanied by a 
step-by-step analysis of the interviews and 
the development of the client-worker rela- 
tionship. A critical evaluation of these cases 
plus a clear analysis of the case work con- 
cepts underlying treatment offer a basic de- 
scription of case work theory and application. 


Price $2.50 





About 350 pages 
Order from 
FAMILY WELFARE ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA 


122 Fast 22d St., New York, N. Y. 

















THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


Spring Quarter—March 26-June 15, 1940 


The School offers a basic training for social 
case work comprising courses and super- 
vised field work. Among the courses to be 
offered for advanced students in the Spring 
Quarter are the following: 


Family Case Work......... Gordon Hamilton 
Mental Hygiene Problems of 

Eee Lucille Austin 
eee ee Gordon Hamilton 
Supervisory Practice....... Fern Lowry 
Personnel Problems in Op- 

erating Agencies......... Robert Lansdale 
Psychiatric Social Work.... Dr. Marion Kenworthy 


Applications for the Spring Quarter for full- 
time work must be filed by January 23. 


Catalogues mailed upon request. 


122 East 22nd Street 
New York N. Y. 
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